



Rare taste. Ask for it by name. 

Ask for J&B. And no matter where you may be, you identify yourself as a person of 
rare taste. Of course, you'll also be served the Scotch that has made these letters 
famous for nearly 100 years. You just can't get Rare Scotch by any other name. 
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86 Proof Blended Scotch Whisky 1 .1976 Paddington Corp.. N.Y 



General Telephone 4 Electronics, One Stamford Forum, Stamford, Conn. 06904 


We’re working 
on a string again- 
this time made of glass. 



At GTE Laboratories, we’re 
sending pulses of laser light 
through glass fibers thinner than 
a human hair. It’s a revolutionary 
way of transmitting enormous 
amounts of information. 

Glass fiber cables will replace 
thousands of miles of heavy cop¬ 
per cable and do a better job. 
They’ll carry simultaneously 
hundreds of phone conversa¬ 
tions, dozens of TV pro¬ 
grams and the high-speed 
data-talk of computers. 

The telephone wires that come 
into your home will be able to 
tap an immense information net¬ 
work. The possibilities? Video 
phones. Video shopping. Much 
more TV. Banking, library and 
security services. The classroom 
at home. 

Glass cable is the future of the 
telephone. 

And it works. 




WHILE OTHER CARS ARE BLOWING 
THEIR OWN HORNS, ROAD TEST MAGAZINE 
NAMED SUBARU "LINE OF THE YEAR’.’ 



2 Door Sedan 


DL Sport 
Coupe 




4 Wheel 
Drive Wagon 


For the first time, Road Test has honored an 
entire line of cars. That line is Subaru. 

Here’s why: 

A PRICE THAT ISN’T HIGHWAY ROBBERY. 

The price of our 2 door sedan is $2899? Our 
other models are slightly higher but just as 
economical. 

Because theprice of every Subaru includes 
front wheel drive. The SEEC-T engine that won 
Road Test’s Fresh Air Award. And extras like power 
front disc brakes, radial tires and a lot more. 


CARS THAT CAN NURSE A DRINK. 

Our cars make a little go a long way. According 
to EPA test estimates, the manual transmission 
Subaru sedans delivered 39 highway and 29 city 
miles on a gallon of regular?* 


IN ADDITION TO ECONOMY, WE OFFER VARIETY. 

Our line includes seven models. Many avail¬ 
able with either 4 speed, 5 speed or automatic trans¬ 
mission. And the only passenger car that’s at home 
on the road and off the beaten 

paths: the 4 Wheel Drive Wagon. SUBARU 

THE ECONOMY CAR FOR TODAY’S ECONOMY. 
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LETTER FROM THE FUBLIISIHIIEIR 


Sports Illustrated ® 



TELANDER: HOME FROM THE DEEP 


When Rick Telandcr was growing up 
in landlocked Peoria. III., he imagined 
the sea to be something delightfully 
mysterious. He first saw salt water dur¬ 
ing a family vacation in Panama City, 
Fla. when he was five years old. ‘*1 
went galloping into the Gulf of Mex¬ 
ico as fast as I could." says Telander. 
"I hadn't been in the water for more 
than 20 seconds when I ran into a Por¬ 
tuguese man-of-war. Suddenly the sea 
became very real to me.” Young Tel¬ 
ander spent the ensuing week in bed 
nursing his wounds. 

Like Melville's brooding Queequeg. 
Telandcr might have taken that en¬ 
counter as an ominous warning to keep 
both feet planted firmly on dry ground. 
The happy fact that he did not has re¬ 
sulted in Biting the Hand That Feeds 
Them , which begins on page 44. 

It is worth noting that the idea for 
this week's aquatic adventure did not 
originate with Telander. He dived in 
only after two other writers had passed 
up the project. "My body is sacred," 
said one. "I make it a habit never to 
swim with sharks." 

When Telandcr arrived at the New 
England Aquarium in Boston, he had 
no time to develop similar misgivings. 


He was hustled into scuba gear and 
dropped into water that was infested 
with sharks, barracudas and rnoray 
eels. "1 didn’t even have a chance to 
look into the tank beforehand, which 
may have been a blessing," he says. 

There are no doubt times when even 
Marlin Perkins or Jacques Cousteau 
takes pause from subduing yaks or 
wrestling giant squid to give serious 
thought to a career in. say, real estate. 
Telandcr had just such a moment w hen 
he came eyeball to eyeball with a vo¬ 
racious shark. "My first thought was 
to get out of there by the fastest means 
possible," he says. "But I quickly over¬ 
came that urge and began to approach 
the whole thing with a feeling of res¬ 
ignation. I decided that if I'm going to 
die for Sports Illustrated, I might as 
well do it at the bottom of a fish tank." 

Having survived his watery ordeal. 
Telander, who this month becomes one 
of our special contributors, is back in 
Illinois, growing a beard and writing a 
book on Joe Namath. Doing research 
last autumn while the Jets were suffer¬ 
ing through one of their worst seasons, 
Telander found himself pressed into 
service as a wide receiver in practice. 
"Three of their regular players were 
hurt, and they needed bodies." says Tel¬ 
ander, a second-team all-Big Ten de¬ 
fensive back at Northwestern and the 
Chiefs’ eighth draft pick in 1971. 

"With the Jets I found out that 
I couldn't fool around because the 
coaches would yell at me," he says. 
"After they started losing. I quit hang¬ 
ing around at practice. All the losing 
got to me. just as it got to the mem¬ 
bers of the Jets. When I left I was con¬ 
vinced that there were a number of 
players who thought I was just some 
guy trying out for the team." 

All of w hich makes Telander sound 
like a refugee from the gang wars in 
West Side Story. He has been demor¬ 
alized by the Jets and nearly eaten alive 
by the Sharks to say nothing of be¬ 
ing cut by the Chiefs. 
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One thing you can say about the seasons of sport... 


...they never run out. 

To make sure you don't miss a single punt. pass, pitch, putt, 
save, sprint or schuss—sign on with SPORTS ILLUSTRA TED 
every week. SPORTS ILLUSTRATED offers you a re¬ 
served seat for the best of baseball, football, hockey basket¬ 
ball... the whole exciting world of sport. Whatever the 
game, whatever the season. SPORTS ILLUSTRATED helps 
you enjoy and appreciate it more. So use the attached 
card —and enter your subscription today. If someone's beaten 
you to the card, write to 
Sports Illustrated 
Time-Life Building, Chicago. 

Illinois 60611. Or, call our toll-free 
number: 800-621-8200 (in 
Illinois, call 800-972-8302). 




"Footloose 

by CARLTON STOWERS 


PRO QUARTERBACKS DON'T GET RATTLED, 
EVEN WHEN GASSING A DEN OF RATTLERS 


In Abilene, Texas, diversion is where you are 
fortunate enough to find it, and Clint Long- 
ley used to amuse himself and his friends by 
carrying a trash basketful of live rattlesnakes 
into Abilene Christian dormitories. The Dal¬ 
las Cowboy reserve quarterback says it was 
great sport to let a couple of angry rattlers 
loose in the halls. You should have been 
there, he says, the day he and several class¬ 
mates located a prize den, capturing no less 
than 230 snakes. 

The pastime of rattlesnake hunting is not 
all that unusual in those dry bed areas of 
the Southwest where western diamondbacks 
are as plentiful as rain and cool breezes are 
scarce. It began as a necessary chore, farm¬ 
ers and ranchers gathering each spring to do 
what they could to diminish the snake pop¬ 
ulation. But in recent years virtually every 
town in West Texas hosts a Rattlesnake 
Roundup, complete with prizes and a pretty 
girl to reign over the festivities as Rattlesnake 
Queen. 

Captured snakes are milked of venom for 
vaccine. Their hides are used for belts, bill¬ 
folds, purses and hatbands, their skulls sold 
to curio-shop dealers and, finally, their meat 
fried. “A lot of people will tell you that it 
tastes like the white meat of chicken," says 
Longlcy. “Personally, I'll just stick with the 
chicken.” 

Longley spends each spring roaming the 
West Texas wastelands. “Finding snakes is 
easy once word gets around that you're look¬ 
ing for them," he says. “I've had ranchers 
call and tell me they've found a den in a back 
pasture and ask if I'd come out and get 
them.” 

It was such a call that had Longlcy and 
friends Wayne Smith, Terry Lankford and 
Louie Trammell driving down a dusty coun¬ 
try road outside Abilene last spring. In the 
back of the pickup was their equipment—a 
covered trash basket, gasoline to be poured 
into the den (the fumes aggravate the snakes 
and drive them to the surface), strap sticks 
(broom handles with leather loops that can 
be drawn around the snakes), pinning sticks 
(which resemble golf putters and are used to 
hold down the snakes' heads) and a sack of 
crushed ice. This they hope they won't have 
to use. "If someone gets bit,” Longley said, 
"we'll put ice on the area to slow the spread 
of the poison and get the hell to the hospital 
as fast as this ol* pickup will carry us." 

By the time the hunters arrived at their 
destination the sun was high and the tern- 















pcrature was climbing fast. “There are all 
kinds of myths about rattlesnakes," Long- 
ley said. “For instance, most people think 
they thrive on hot weather but the truth is 
they can't tolerate being exposed to temper¬ 
atures over 75® or 80® for any length of time. 
That's why in the summer you find them un¬ 
der rocks or in holes or under a pile of brush. 
They'll move around only in the early morn¬ 
ing and late evening to find food. 

“It’s not too hot yet, though, so we should 
be able to find a few out of the den, sun¬ 
ning," he continued. “But in a couple of 
hours they'll be looking for shelter." 

The den was located near an old, long 
abandoned line camp shack, a clapboard re¬ 
minder of Texas cattlemen. A nearby cellar 
had caved in and its maze of crevices had 
become the home of rattlers. Three large 
males were curled atop large rocks near the 
den. Still lethargic from six months of hi¬ 
bernation, they took little notice as the hunt¬ 
ers crept up on them and gently slipped the 
loops of the strap sticks around their necks. 
The snakes were dropped into the trash bas¬ 
ket, and careful search began for other 
snakes outside the den. “That's the easy 
part," Longlcy said. “Those snakes weren't 
upset. You've just got to be sure you get all 
those that are out of the den before you start 
gassing the holes. When they start coming 
out of those rocks you don't have much time 
to worry about where you're standing or 
what you might step on." 

The gassing of the den immediately pro¬ 
voked an angry hissing.'‘Get ready!" Wayne 
Smith yelled. 

The snakes began appearing, their heads 
high, bobbing hypnotically, tongues darling. 
The hunters moved in before the snakes were 
completely out of the hole. As soon as one 
was bagged, another appeared. Snakes were 
escaping through the crevices. 

It was over in a matter of minutes. A doz¬ 
en diamondbacks, ranging in si/c from 2 to 
4 ! /2 feet, had been captured. Despite contin¬ 
ued gassing of the den, no more snakes ap¬ 
peared. Clearly, the hunters were disappoint¬ 
ed. “It's getting a little late in the year,” 
Longlcy said. "A lot of snakes have gone 
their separate ways for the summer. In the 
cold months the rattlesnake is a social crea¬ 
ture, hibernating with others, but in the 
warm months he hunts and lives alone." 

On the ride home Longley said not one of 
his Cowboy teammates had accepted his in¬ 
vitation to go on a rattlesnake hunt. He can't 
understand that, nor the discomfort of those 
who visit his Dallas townhouse and find a 
live rattlesnake in a living room terrarium. 

“Everyone worries about getting bit," he 
said. “Shoot, I've never been bitten. It would 
be embarrassing to get bit." Turning the ra¬ 
dio dial to a country music station, he steered 
the pickup off the dirt road and back onto 
the highway to Abilene. In the back, the 
crushed ice had all but melted away. end 



Loolcmltuilag! 


Jack Nicklaus relies on good 
equipment to do its job. 

Good equipment makes the 
difference in a lot of things. . . 
yards of difference. 

Murray Mowers specialize in 
yards of difference. The entire 
line of walking mowers, riding 
mowers and tractor mowers 
reflects essential features 
such as sturdy construction, 
maneuverability, easy main¬ 
tenance and reliability. 

Good equipment makes yards 
of difference. 

V 


Look for the Jack Nicklaus tag on the full line of Murray Mowers at your dealer s. or write 

THE MURRAY OHIO MFG. CO., BRENTWOOD, TENN. 37027 







Rain Dance 
lasts longer than any 
leading car wax. 

Water beading proves it. Du Pont guarantees it. 



Tests prove "Rain Dance” actually 
lasts twice as long astheleadlng 
"$5” paste wax. 

Tests prove "Rain Dance” keeps on shining, 
keeps on beading water, through twice as many 
detergent washings as any leading wax- paste or 
liquid. 

Why? "Rain Dance" is an exclusive formula 
with extremely tough waxes and detergent- 
resistant silicones. 

Premium-performance "Rain Dance" is easy 
to use. It gives your car a fantastically brilliant 
shine because it cleans deep down as it waxes. 
And that shine lasts longer. 

Du Pont guarantees it. 

GUARANTEE: "RAIN DANCE" is guaranteed lo keep on beading and shining 
longer than any leading liquid or paste car wax. II not completely satisfied, return 
unused portion to B-4233. Du Pont Company, Wilmington, DE 19898, for full 
refund of actual purchase price and postage. 



Now available In 
liquid and new paste. 


Oil PONT 


B80KIALK 

by ROBERT CANTWELL 


MEMOIRS OF PIONEERS WHO HIKED ALL 
2,023 MILES OF THE APPALACHIAN TRAIL 

Forty-six people who walked every one of 
the 2,023 miles have contributed their dia¬ 
ries and recollections to Hiking the Appala¬ 
chian Trail (Rodale Press, Inc., Emmaus, 
Pennsylvania, S39.95). It is an astonishing 
work that would be indispensable for hik¬ 
ers, except that it is too heavy to carry and 
too long to memorize. The two handsome 
volumes weigh seven pounds. That is more 
than the weight of a modern pack frame. 

The work includes a brief history of the 
trail, recounting how in 1921 Benton Mac- 
Kaye proposed its general outlines in an ar¬ 
chitectural journal; how scattered regional 
hiking and climbing clubs were organized to 
connect existing wilderness trails; and how 
volunteer workers created a rough path that 
ran from Mount Katahdin, Maine, to Mount 
Springer, Ga.—generally clear, mapped, 
measured, blazed with trail markers or paint 
and spotted with some 270 shelters. In re¬ 
cent years the Forest Service and agencies 
of the 14 states through which the trail pass¬ 
es have lent assistance, but most of the sur¬ 
veying, brush cutting, lean-to building (and 
negotiation with landowners for permission 
to cross their property) was accomplished by 
unpaid outdoor enthusiasts. In the process 
they tapped some wonderful wild scenery 
otherwise inaccessible, created a national 
treasure and left the most remarkable exam¬ 
ple of private cooperative enterprise in con¬ 
servation history. 

Myron Avery, who has been president of 
the Appalachian Trail Conference for 21 
years, was the first to make it from one end 
of the trail to the other, pushing a measur¬ 
ing wheel much of the way —but he did it in 
many short trips, some seven years apart. 
The first to cover the entire distance in one 
continuous walk was Earl Shaffer, who in 
1948, just out of the Army, made the trip in 
124 days. The most celebrated pioneer was 
Mrs. Emma Gatewood, who was 68 when 
she completed the first of her three full-dis¬ 
tance hikes in 1955. Reading about this fierce 
old lady prompted other outdoorsmen to tra¬ 
verse the trail. 

There is a fundamental difference between 
the reports of early hikers and the day-by¬ 
day (or almost hour-by-hour) accounts of 
contemporaries. That of Dorothy Laker runs 
to 213 pages. It is a book in itself. Four oth¬ 
er diaries and memoirs arc nearly as long. A 
Florida salesgirl, she planned to walk the 
trail with a companion who, however, 
backed out at the last minute. She started 











alone in the rain on April IS, 1957, “dis¬ 
couraged and feeling conspicuous." Her 
prose is honest, unadorned and uncomplain¬ 
ing and sometimes communicates with gen¬ 
uine power the incredible loneliness of her 
five-month journey. She was frightened by 
several bears, saw any number of deer, had a 
harmless encounter w ith a porcupine, anoth¬ 
er with a skunk, and caught glimpses of per¬ 
haps half a dozen raccoons and one moose. 
Sometimes she had the company of fellow 
hikers but only for short distances usually 
she was all by herself. Near the Tennessee 
border, a young man came running out of the 
woods and she tried to strike up a conversa¬ 
tion with him but he kept on running. 

Always in a hurry, if she was to reach Ka- 
tahdin before the snow closed in, she was 
oppressed with “the feeling I was passing 
wonderful scenery and hardly seeing it at 
all." She was drenched by 40 days of rain. 
In the steep and narrow climbs in Vermont, 
“at one point I lay down on the rocks and 
cried." When she was 255 miles from Ka- 
tahdin. "I kept noticing how much my feet 
hurt." But then with rest and a good camp, 
"the lightning bugs began to sparkle and the 
frogs in the lake began to sing and I was 
charmed out of my evil mood. . . . This per¬ 
fect, bowl-shaped hollow, scooped out of the 
mountainside, rimmed with conifers, with a 
saucer of blue-green water below me that rip¬ 
pled with the wind and slapped the shore so 
loudly, I could hear it . . . the charm and 
beauty of the trail affected me so much that 
I never wanted to leave it." 

Raymond Baker was inspired to make the 
walk at age 56 after watching the hikers on 
the Appalachian Trail who passed his New 
Jersey dairy farm, Howard Bassett made the 
long walk in 1968 following his retirement 
after 39 years with a telephone company. 
James Shaltuck, age 51, undertook the first 
winter trip. “What a lonely place is a na¬ 
tional forest in w inter," he wrote on March 
3. 1967. on a 4,040-foot mountain in Vir¬ 
ginia. "wind howling, no sign of civilization, 
and mountain ranges on both sides. . . 

Why did they do if? In the early years be¬ 
fore the trail was well known, people who 
observed hikers trudging along often asked, 
"Are you working for the government.'" By 
1970, portions of the trail were frequently 
crowded, shelters were often filled (if they 
had not been wrecked by vandals) and se¬ 
rious hikers sometimes were inconvenienced 
by drinking parties, pot parties, nudist hik¬ 
ers and military exercises. Most of the long¬ 
distance hikers seemed to feel that tramping 
from Georgia to Maine in one unbroken 
walk was a way of not enjoying the trail, that 
it required too heavy a pack, too much plan¬ 
ning for supplies, too fast a pace through 
the most pleasant areas. But the efi'ort was 
worth it still is becauscof thesolitary self- 
testing that takes place. 

Walking the Appalachian Trail is some¬ 
thing to do, not read about. END 



Nate spends a lot of time on his feet. So it's no 
wonder his feet spend a lot of time in our shoes. 

Sure, the Royal Plus is tough. But 
with our cushioned arch support, 
padded tongue and collar, it's not 
tough on your feet. 

And to a pro like Nate, com 
fort counts. Because to win, 
you've got to stay on your 
es 







Weekends 
were made 
forMichelob. 


It's an 
unexpected 
pleasure. 




MDVIETALK 

by ANITA VERSCHOTH 


A PLUCKY JAPANESE SKIS DOWN THE 
FACE OF EVEREST AND WINS AN OSCAR 


The notion of a man skiing down Mount Ev¬ 
erest is absurd, but on May 6, 1970 one did, 
and we have proof of it in an 80-minutc col¬ 
or documentary just released in the U.S. by 
Specialty Films. Last month the movie won 
an Academy Award as Best Feature Doc¬ 
umentary, but skier Yuichiro Miura de¬ 
serves considerably more than a 10-inch stat¬ 
ue. To tackle Mount Everest he had to be 
an expert mountain climber as well as an ex¬ 
pert skier. He had to withstand cold, blind¬ 
ing sun. the extremely rarefied air and the 
100-mph winds that whip the summit. He 
had to schuss down the sheet of ice falling 
away at 40 degrees from the 26,351-fool 
South Col and stop his flying body above 
the Bergschlund, the abyss looming at the 
end of the run. The man who skied the wall 
of Everest and limped away is a stocky Jap¬ 
anese—37 years old at the time -who calls 
himself an adventurer, poet and philosopher. 
He believes that life should be challenging. 

Everest was an expensive challenge, cost¬ 
ing Miura's supporters S3 million and six 
Sherpas their lives. But since Miura took a 
camera crew along on his journey, we now 
can witness the extraordinary event. 

Miura's run in The Man Who Skied Down 
Everest lasts two minutes, 20 seconds, but the 
film covers all phases of the adventure. It 
opens in Katmandu, the gathering place of 
Himalayan expeditions, with the ceric 
sounds of gongs and long horns coming from 
Nepalese monasteries. From here, Miura 
and his party of 32 Japanese and some 800 
porters and Sherpas set out on an 18-day trek 
to Base Camp at 17,712 feet. They walk 
through lush rice fields and hike over arid 
mountain passes; they skirt stupas—Bud¬ 
dhist sanctuaries with "all-seeing" eyes — 
and wander through settlements alive with 
the curious. They spend their nights in a yel¬ 
low-tent village, always set up near a stream. 
Frequently, the cameras focus on Miura, a 
steady hiker with a transistor radio in his 
hand and a rucksack on his back. Often he 
is barc-chcstcd and bare-legged, displaying 
his powerful torso and calf muscles. 

There are flashbacks to Tokyo, where Mi¬ 
ura makes his home, and to earlier skiing 
feats that qualified him for this ambitious 
endeavor. He is seen skiing in the speed tri¬ 
als at Cervinia, Italy in 1964, setting a world 
record of 172.084 kilometers per hour be¬ 
fore crashing. He is shown schussing straight 
down Mount Fuji. And the narrator reads 
from Miura's diary: "I have traveled the 


world to ski, soaring with the winds." At the 
Sherpa village of Khumjung he meets with 
Sir Edmund Hillary. "I wish I were young¬ 
er." Hillary tells him, "and I wish I could 
ski that well." 

After the party reaches Base Camp, the 
film dwells on the hostile beauty of the ice- 
fall, a cascade of towering, shifting ice blocks 
that is the gate to Everest. It has claimed 
more victims than the mountain itself. The 
six Sherpas are buried in a cave-in here, and 
after the bodies have been recovered a de¬ 
spondent Miura notes: "There can be no 
happy ending now no matter what I do." 

On his wav to the South Col, which takes 
the party some 40 days, Miura has dreams— 
of being Icarus, which frightens him, and of 
being a samurai, which gives him strength. 
He takes practice runs, sailing o/T cliffs in 
his graceful style. Below the black summit 
he gathers stones to form a memorial and 
he offers to Chomolongma, the "Goddess 
Mother of the World," as the natives call 
the mountain, the names of the dead Sher¬ 
pas and a mirror as the symbol of man. 

Finally, the moment comes for his bout 
w ith the mountain. Just below the South Col, 
M iura dons a crash helmet, an oxygen mask, 
an orange air-cushioned lifejacket, old-fash¬ 
ioned leather ski boots, standard recreational 
skis and poles and a parachute to slow his 
descent. Breathing deeply, he pushes off. He 
had intended to ski in a straight line, but as 
soon as he is on his way and releases the 
chute he and the chute become a toy of the 
violent crosswinds. He skis an erratic course 
and is unable to gain control. He attempts 
to stem in the turns, but the edges of his skis 
do not bite into the ice. His skis clatter down 
the steep washboard. After a run of 6,600 
feet, he falls. He falls 1,320 feet, his body flip¬ 
ping and bouncing like a rag doll. Astonish¬ 
ingly, Miura was using safety straps, which 
are required in recreational skiing to prevent 
runaway skis. As he falls, his ski bindings re¬ 
lease, but his skis, still dangling from the safe¬ 
ty straps, continue to bounce with him, beat¬ 
ing his body as much as the rocks in his path. 
W hen the skis finally tear free, they break like 
matches. And Miura tumbles on toward the 
Bergschlund. He loses consciousness when 
he flips over a large rock. After he comes to 
his senses and weakly raises a pole incred¬ 
ibly, he is still holding on to a pole—he lies 
220 feet above the crevasse. 

Although three cameramen had been po¬ 
sitioned on the mountain, only one, Mitsuji 
Kanau. was able to follow Miura's descent 
all the way with a 1,600-mm lens. His foot¬ 
age is understandably rough and badly fo¬ 
cused—it had to be greatly enlarged—but it 
catches the madness and the glory of Mi¬ 
ura's feat more vividly than images in per¬ 
fect focus could ever do. Miura himself 
asked, "Was it a dream?" END 


good goir 
Mails with 
a rail ion 
ran loigH 

After you buy a Bag Boy 
golf cart you can forget it And 
concentrate on your game Because 
its live rubber tires with lubricated 
bearings follow you wherever 
you go, effortlessly Its blue steel 
spring suspension helps cushion 
the ride and keep shock from 
flowing to your hand You won't 
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golf bag in your economy car or 
closet Out of sight. 

And over the years your 
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because it's built of tough, rust 
proof aluminum that's bolted 
together, not riveted So if anything 
should ever break, you can fix 
it with a wrench. 
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Its many imitators suggest, quite logically 
that your best buy in pens is a Parker 75. 
There are a lot of reasons it cannot be duplicated, 
but people keep trying. 


It imitation is the sincerest form of flattery, Parker is 
indeed flattered 

The confiscated pens in the photo at left are ample 
proof. All are phonies. Not one is a real Parker 75. 
Though fake Parker pens are almost unheard of in the 
United States, they are much in evidence where the 
genuine thing is scarce and hard to get. 

Why? Because in many countries a Parker 75 pen 
is the mark of a cultured and educated person. And 
its clip attached to one's pocket becomes a visible 


character testimonial. 

Small wonder then that in America, as in every 
literate nation of the world, a Parker 75 pen is a gift 
to be cherished from one generation to the next At 
$7.50 to 540, or more, a Parker 75 pen is both an im¬ 
mediate and lasting value. Yes. Parker makes all types 
of pens—ball pen, soft tip. fountain pen When you 
buy one for yourself or as a gift, buy it in one of the 
thousands of nice stores that carry and service them 
around the world. 


Ten common mistakes Parker 75 counterfeiters should avoid. 



I GRID PATTERN IS SIMULATED CRUDELY. 

Imitators make shallow stampings or 
simply lithograph pattern onto cases In¬ 
spired by a London siUvrsmitb, che classic 
Parker grid on all sterling silver Parker 75 
pens is carved deeply into the case by a 
precise sequence of cuts. The result is a 
metal sculpture that provides dozens of 
finger-fitting corners for easy, certain grip. 




2. FEEBLE SPRING ACTION IN COUNTERFEIT 
clip. The real Parker 75 clip is made of 
beryllium copper, tested to 20,000 snap 
actions. Imitations often bend away from 
the pen body or snap off at the front end 
of the feathers. 

3. INFERIOR BALL DESIGN. Imitators usually 
use ordinary smooth industrial ball bear¬ 
ings Th< 
ball pen 
to mak< 
masterp 
metallur 
carbide 
ink deli 
round w 
of an in 
texture i 

trolled crater geometry. ” Result: an even 
line and good start-up. 

4 IMPERFECT BALL SOCKET. Phonies regu¬ 
larly use brass or bronze socket to sent the 
ball. The lip impacts against the ball, 
scrapes off ink, prevents its return to res¬ 
ervoir. Result: blobbing These sockets are 
also subject to wear and corrosion, chang¬ 
ing the flow rate drastically. The actual 
Parker ball seat is made of extremely tough 


• ball lor a Parker 75 
takes three weeks 
■ and is a small 
liece of powd 
gy-a tungste 
cermet. For 
very, it mi 
ithin ten/millionths 
ch The microscopic 
:>n its surface is formed by con 




corrosion-resistant stainless steel. The 
Parker 75 socket must be especially long- 
wearing because the ink supply writes three 
times longer than the ordinary ballpoint. 

5 STIFF NIB WRITES LIKE NAIL. Due to use 
of unyielding inferior material. For smooth 
feel and even ink flow, the nib must 'give" 
some, but not too much. The Parker 75 
fountain pen nib is solid 14K gold. This has 
the exact flex and resilience necessary and 
resists corrosion very well. 



I) NIB TINESCONTACT PAPER DIRECTLY, Titles 
of many counterfeit fountain pen nibs wear 
quickly, causing a sc rate hy feel and erratic 
delivery of ink to paper I he Parker 75 nib 
rides on a tiny pellet welded to the tip of 
the point, The pellet is a tough, special 
alloy of ruthenium and platinum that wears 
in. not out. Counterfeiters are foiled here 
because ruthenium is a rare, precious 
metal. (Of the eight precious metals in the 
world, it takes four to make a Parker 75 
fountain pen.) 

7. THE SOUND OF CLOSING A PHONY PARKER 
IS A DEAD GIVEAWAY. It is mushy or, at best, 
a light click. When a Parker 75 cap snaps 
down on a 75 barrel, a positive clutch is 
engaged. The resulting sound is a solid 
"thunk" (not unlike the sound of a sports 


car door closing) that informs you audibly 
that the two parts are married firmly. 



8. SOFT TIP PEN POINT GOES LIMP OR SPLAYS. 

A soft tip point is tricky to make right. The 
ink is very thin and actually flows by capil¬ 
lary action. The point must allow ink to 
flow but not excessively. T he Parker point 
is very strong—the individual strands of 
nylon are bonded together by a critical 
trace of epoxy glut*. Technically, the point 
can be duplicated but few counterfeiters 
are willing to pay the price. 

<1 INKS NOT BACTERIA-RESISTANT. In tropi¬ 
cal climates, maverick mold growths in ink 
block the ink flow, causing writing failure. 
Parker makes separate and different inks 
for 75 ball pens, fountain pens and soft tip 
pens. Chemical makeup even varies from 
color to color. 



10. THEIR "STERLING SILVER" IS ACTUALLY 
BRASS. Or less. That s because they use sil¬ 
ver plate. All silver Parker 75 pens are made 
of solid sterling. That means they are ster¬ 
ling silver all the way through, because of 
this intrinsic worth, plus the fact they are 
refillable and built to last, all Parker 75 
pens are heirlooms in the making. 

4* PARKER 

A World's most wanted pens 
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“How I lost 980 mg. 
of tar’the first week... 
without losing 
out on taste." 



“Switching to a low ‘tar’ cigarette 
is no piece of cake if you’re a menthol 
smoker like me. There just are not 
many low ‘tar’ menthols to choose 
from that taste good. 

“So I was surprised when I tasted 
Doral Menthol. A terrific taste, 
and 7 milligrams less ‘tar’ than my 
old brand. That adds up to 140 mg. 
less ‘tar’ a pack—for me 980 mg. 
less ‘tar’ a 

week...on ■—— ■ - — i _I 

my Doral 


Diet.” 


QC 


QD 


DORAL 




DORAL 


N T H O l 

20 FH.TIK OOARETT5S 


1 . 


Menthol or Regular. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


MENTHOL 13 mg. "tar", 1.0 mg. nicotine. 

FILTER: 14 mg. ''tar" 1.0 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette. FTC Report SEPT.75. 






SCO!? 

Ldiicd by KOBLRT W. CRLAMLR 


THE AAU AT BAY 

In its fourth and perhaps most impor¬ 
tant set of public hearings, the 10-monih- 
old President's Commission on Olympic 
Sports examined the NCAA and AAU 
last week in Chicago. The airing of fa¬ 
miliar charges and controversies resolved 
little and may even have sharpened the 
battle lines. But the testimony also in¬ 
dicated what is at stake for the two or¬ 
ganizations when the commission makes 
its recommendations to the President. 

At present the NCAA controls most 
of the nation's best athletes and facili¬ 
ties, while the AAU holds the franchises 
(international governing rights) for eight 
Olympic sports, notably swimming and 
track and field. The commission feels that 
a “highest sports authority" couid arbi¬ 
trate disputes that naturally rise from this 
type of power standoff, but the nature 
of the authority and the extent of its re¬ 
sponsibility has not been determined. 
The reaction of NCAA and AAU offi¬ 
cials to the authority concept and its pos¬ 
sible scope says much about their con¬ 
flicting interests. 

With its international recognition and 
influence on the U.S. Olympic Commit¬ 
tee, the AAU is basically opposed to the 
idea of a “highest" sports authority—un¬ 
less it becomes that authority itself. If it 
becomes a subordinate organization, the 
AAU could lose much of its status. As 
for the NCAA and other, ostensibly in¬ 
dependent, groups like the U.S. Track 
and Field Federation and the U.S. Wres¬ 
tling Federation, which are opposed to 
the AAU. they would favor an indepen¬ 
dent authority—especially if governing 
rights were taken from the AAU and re¬ 
assigned to organizations they deem 
more competent, like themselves. 

AAU President, Joseph Scalzo says the 
USTFF and the USWF are puppets of 
the NCAA and that these groups would 
better serve amateur sport by joining the 
AAU. NCAA President John Fuzak says 
such talk only “diverts attention from 
[the AAU's] inadequacies," and it is true 
that in recent years Scalzo's organization 


has lost control of basketball and gym¬ 
nastics and faces rebellion in track and 
field and wrestling. Inefficient manage¬ 
ment is the most persistent criticism lev¬ 
eled at the AAU. Long jumper Willye 
White, a member of the commission, said 
toScal/o, in a backhand compliment, “If 
all your programs were as good as your 
Junior Olympics, you wouldn't have the 
problems you have now." 

The NCAA, which is as reluctant as 
the AAU to yield any of its power, would 
accept a highest sports authority as a final 
arbitrator of disputes, although not as 
the supreme administrator of amateur 
sport. At the moment its future seems 
brighter than the AAU's. At any rate, 
while the commission has found fault 
with both the major sports groups, on 
the vital issue of franchises, it seems more 
sympathetic to critics of the AAU. 

RECOUNT, PLEASE 

The Kansas City Scouts were able to w in 
only one of the last 44 games they played 
in the National Hockey League's regu¬ 
lar season. It was a dreadful time for 
them. The inability to do anything right 
extended as far as a despairing quote 
from Defenseman Steve Durbano, who 
moaned, "Jesus Christ and his 10 dis¬ 
ciples couldn’t help this team." 

JOB TURNOVER 

Ron Cey played third base for the Los 
Angeles Dodgers in their Opening Day 
loss to the San Francisco Giants last 
week, which is news only because it set a 
Los Angeles team record: most consec¬ 
utive years, same man opening the season 
at third base—three. When the migrant 
Dodgers, newly arrived from Brooklyn, 
opened against the Giants in San Fran¬ 
cisco in 1958, Dick Gray was their third 
baseman. In 1959 it was Jim Baxes, in 
1960 Jim Gilliam, in 1961 Tommy Da¬ 
vis, in 1962 Daryl Spencer, in 1963 Ken 
McMullen, in 1964 John Werhas, in 1965 
John Kennedy, in 1966 Jim Lefebvre. In 
1967 Lefebvre shattered precedent by 
opening the season at third for a second- 


straight year, but in 1968 it was Bob Bai¬ 
ley, in 1969 Bill Sudakis, in 1970 Steve 
Garvey. Garvey tried third again in 1971 
before shifting to first base and eventual 
stardom. Bill Grabarkewitz had the job 
in 1972, and Ken McMullen, back after 
a lapse of 10 years, was at third in 1973. 
That's 13 third basemen in 16 seasons, 
of whom only two (Gilliam and Suda¬ 
kis) went on to play as many as 100 games 
at the position the same season and only 
three (Davis, Lefebvre and Garvey) bat¬ 
ted as high as .250. 

The long search for stability ended 
when Cey took over during the 1973 sea¬ 
son (he played 146 games at third that 
year). Now 28, the Penguin, as Cey is 
called because of his splayfooted gait, 
seems set for a long run, or waddle. 

DIFFICULT LIE 

As the best golfers in the world made 
their way to Augusta and the Masters 
last week, a former master was all by 
himself, so to speak, in Vancouver. Tony 
Jacklin, the compact Englishman who 
led the U.S. Open from wire to wire in 
1970, was on top of a building in the 



Canadian city driving golf balls into Bur- 
rard Inlet as part of the ceremonies cel¬ 
ebrating the opening of Vancouver's 495- 
foot Harbour Centre Tower. Jacklin 
hasn’t done particularly well on the tour 
since winning the Open. Last year, in 
15 U.S. tournaments, his earnings were 
only SI0,000. However, his ofT-coursc 
income from testimonials and other such 
has been so substantial that Jacklin 
upped stakes and moved from England 
to the Isle of Jersey in the English Chan¬ 
nel in order to avoid Britain’s stringent 
income tax. 

continued 
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SCORECARD continued 


Although homesick for England, the 
golfer has few regrets. “I’m not the only 
one,” he said last week, pointing out that 
Britain’s income-tax bite is 85*;'/ in his 
bracket, compared to a 25 r \ maximum 
in Jersey. “There is no way you can live 
with that kind of tax load. Practically ev¬ 
eryone in England who is in a high tax 
bracket . . . has cither gone, is going or 
wishes he could go.” 

In Vancouver, Jacklin blasted his 12th 
and final drive off the tower an impres¬ 
sive 389 yards. Nonetheless, he rued his 
lonesome lot. “On the whole,” he said, 
paraphrasing W.C. Fields, "I'd rather be 
in Augusta.” 

ALL CLEAR 

There arc pro football fans w ho get head¬ 
aches and wish the strange noises would 
stop when they read that their favorite 
team has been involved in a trade that 
brought them star running back Full 
Thrust Follansbee from the Lower Mis¬ 
sissippi Floodtides in exchange for a cou¬ 
ple of second-string offensive linemen, 
the team's No. 1 draft choice in 1977 and 
three high 1978 draft picks that had been 
obtained previously in a deal with the 
Bismarck Herrings. 

In the interest of bringing a bit of 
clarity to t he of ten occult practice of trad¬ 
ing draft choices, the following passage 
from the Chicago Tribune, which ap¬ 
peared last week just before this year's 
draft of college players, is reprinted as a 
public service: 

“The Bears needed a press conference 
to explain how they got an extra fourth- 
rounder. Briefly, it came from the Jets 
with Mike Adamle for Carl Garrett. But 
that's oversimplification. It's from De¬ 
troit through Miami in a deal that might 
confuse even George Allen. The Bears 
owed Miami a fifth-round for Bo Rath¬ 
er. But they gave up their fifth last year 
to Baltimore for Noah Jackson. So they 
w'anted Miami to postpone it until 1977. 
The Dolphins agreed, but only if the 
Bears would trade fourth-round posi¬ 
tions with them. So the Bears traded their 
Jets' fourth-round spot for Miami’s 
fourth-round spot which the Dolphins 
owned from Detroit. But don't ask how.” 

HOW GEORGE DOES IT 

The George Allen the Tribune referred 
to is, of course, the w heeler-dealer coach 
of the Washington Redskins. Washing¬ 
ton fans, although familiar with Allen's 
practice of trading the future for the pres¬ 


ent, wonder sometimes where all the 
draft choices went. This year, for exam¬ 
ple, the Redskins had no picks at all in 
the opening four rounds, and by the time 
they made their first selection (Guard 
Mike Hughes of Baylor) the other 27 
NFL teams had already taken 147 play¬ 
ers, an average of more than five apiece. 
Here is how the Redskin's top draft picks 
were horse-traded: 

1. To Miami for Joe Theismann. 

2. To San Diego for Duane Thomas. 

3. To San Diego for Bryant Salter. 

4. To San Diego for Walt Sweeney. 

5. To St. Louis for Fred Sturt, but... 

5. .. .from St. Louis in a deal for Dave 
But/. 

6. To Kansas City for Jim Tyrcr, 
but... 

(•>.... from Los Angeles in a deal for 
Tim Stokes. 

7. Taken away from the Redskins 
by the league as forfeit for a signing 
infraction. 

8. To Atlanta for Glenn Hyde, but... 

8. ... from Los Angeles in the Stokes 
deal. 

Finally ... 

9. A genuine, original, unsullied Red¬ 
skin pick. 

DRUG CULTURE 

This is not a trivia question. What do 
Dristan cough syrup, Listerine lozenges. 
Pertussin 8-Hour cough formula, St. Jo¬ 
seph cough syrup, Vicks cough silencers 
and Vicks Formula 44 cough mixture 
have in common? No, no, not the obvi¬ 
ous—that they arc all things you take 
when you have a cold. Something else, 
and if you arc an Olympic athlete, or 
hope to be, you'd better know what it is. 

Ready? They are all on a list of med¬ 
ications that conceivably could get an 
athlete disqualified from the Olympics 
and banned from amateur competition 
for life. Sound silly? Maybe, but the list, 
prepared for the U.S. women's track and 
field committee, says that is the way it 
is. In cracking down on the use of cer¬ 
tain drugs by world-class athletes, in¬ 
ternational sports authorities have gone 
in for overkill. They arc banning every¬ 
thing in sight, and if an athlete tests pos¬ 
itive—even if the so-called forbidden drug 
is in his system only because small 
amounts of it were in the ordinary cough 
medicine he happened to take, as an or¬ 
dinary citizen might- he can be zapped. 
Joan Wenzel, of Canada, who finished 
third in the Pan-American Games’ 800 


meters in Mexico City last fall, was 
barred for life when phenylephrine, a 
banned substance, was discovered in her 
system. Wenzel says she took a cold cap¬ 
sule before the race. Too bad, said the 
International Track and Field Federa¬ 
tion. Canada is appealing, as well if 
might, especially since the organizing 
committee for the Montreal Games has 
endorsed C'oricidin D, another antihis¬ 
tamine, which also contains stuff the 
1AAF has banned. 

"It's ridiculous," Wenzel says. And 
indeed it seems so. But to be on the 
safe side, you Olympic athletes, watch 
out for Listerine, avoid Vicks, run from 
Pertussin. How about a nice mustard 
plaster instead? 

CATCH AS ALI CAN 

Conjecture on what will happen w hen— 
perhapsif?—Muhammad Ali meets Jap¬ 
anese wrestler Antonio Inoki in Tokyo 
on June 25 is bubbling. Serious wrestlers 
claim that any collegiate light heavy¬ 
weight could take Ali. Even Pat Patter¬ 
son, a professional who is one of the 
many U.S. champions, says, "It would 
last less than a minute. I’d immediately 
go to the floor. Ali would try to dance; 
but he'd have no chance. I'd get him 
somewhere in the legs and bring him to 
the mat. After that, God help him.” 

However, history points out that Jack 
Dempsey twice had bouts with wrestlers* 
Dempsey won. Surprised? Archie Moore 
also engaged in such a match not long 
before his epic heavyweight title bout 
with Rocky Marciano. No, Archie didn't 
lose, either. 

If you still feel Ali is in danger anc[ 
that a bet on the wrestler is worth try¬ 
ing, don't go to Nevada looking for odds. 
There won't be any. As they say in horse 
racing, it's out, out and out. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Joe Frazier, 53-year-old rookie manag* 
cr of the New York Mets, asked before 
Opening Day ifhe was excited: "No, I'm 
not excited. It's no big deal. How the hell 
is a man my age going to get excited?” 

• J ud Heathcote, M ichigan State basket¬ 
ball coach, on the priorities in his new 
job: "The first thing you do is panic. 
From there you go to work.” 

• Doug Swift, veteran NFL linebacker, 

on the most enjoyable part of football: 
"Being introduced and running through 
the goalposts. It's all downhill after 
that.” end. 
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AMC ANNOUNCES 

Free factory 
air conditioning 

That’s $ 425 off Normal List Price. 


The Air 

For a limited time only you’ll get factory air conditioning tree with a new 1976 AMC 
Pacer. That means the list price has been reduced by $425. Supply limited. 

The Room 

Pacer is the first wide small car. And since it's wider on the outside than any other 
small car you get an interior that's very roomy and very comfortable. 

The Ride 

Pacer's wide stance and isolated suspension system give you a smooth, stable ride. 


The Economy 

Our economical 6-cylinder engine and large 22 gallon gas tank let you drive farther with 
fewer stops to refill. EPA estimated MPG: 31 Flighway, 20 City, for optional 258 CIO 6 
and optional overdrive with manual trans. Calif, cars excluded. Your results may vary 
depending on options, car’s condition, your driving habits. 


The Coverage 


Pacer is covered by our exclusive AMC BUYER PROTECTION PLAN-the wide 
coverage. 


The Price 


You're in for a pleasant surprise. Because now with the factory air conditioning our 
standard Pacer lists for only $3,499. 


®BUYER PROTECTION PLAN is reg U S Pat and Tm OIL 



So nows the time to consider a Pacer 
while its still available at a cool savings. 


* 3,499 

Manufacturer's suggested retail 
price including factory air condition¬ 
ing Destination ctiargea dealer 
prep . stale local taxes extra 
W/S.'W tires (S36) and wheel 
covers (S3?) extra 


AMC FI Pacer 
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IT WAS RAY 


ALL THE WAY 

MB IBB B fl B BB W W U Going on a birdie binge that 

put him on top from the start, Ray Floyd mastered the Masters, proving his number was up 

by DAN JENKINS 


E verybody except Raymond Floyd 
played the same old Masters last 
week amid the glorifying adjectives that 
once a year flutter in the breezes of Au¬ 
gusta, in the cathedral of pines, at the 
altar of golf and all that stuff. Floyd sure¬ 
ly must have mailed in his scores from 
Phoenix or the Greater M ilwaukee or the 
Westchester Classic, for they bore no re¬ 
semblance to what anyone else was doing 
in the tournament. To put it as bizarrely 
as it was, Floyd came to the final hole 
on Sunday needing to make a 12—may¬ 
be four drives, four approaches and four 
putts— to tie Ben Crenshaw, the only guy 
in the last round who caused enough 
whoops to make the azaleas sway. 

When it was over Floyd had done the 
following things: shot rounds of 65-66- 
70-70, which added up to 271, a mere 17 
under par, good enough for a share of 
the Masters record with Jack Nicklaus; 
broke the first 36- and 54-hole records 
and finished a brutal eight strokes ahead 
of his nearest pursuer, Crenshaw: flogged 
Nicklausand the rest of the field likestep- 
children: laid waste to the course: burned 
down the clubhouse; and in the end even 
removed his visor for an instant and 
smiled. 

Floyd has always had the kind of golf 


game that seemed suited to Augusta Na¬ 
tional—a long drive, a high trajectory. 
But in the past he had been the type of 
golfer who was as much interested in en¬ 
joying life on the tour as winning. In his 
previous 13 seasons he had won only six 
tournaments, and even though one of 
them was a major championship, the 
1969 PGA, he remained a phantom in¬ 
dividual who would play superbly only 
once or twice a year. Floyd, in fact, was 
more noted for his cocktail habits, his 
friendships with show-tusiness personal¬ 
ities, his eligible bachelorhood, his whirl 
as a guitar player, his intense interest in 
the Chicago Cubs and a little wagering 
trip he once made to El Paso to take on 
an unknown Mexican—a guy name of 
Trevino—and the return trip Raymond 
made in a crate. 

But that was the old Ray Floyd, not 
the mature married gentleman, father of 
two and rededicated athlete who finally 
reached his full potential last week. One 
major championship? That's luck, they 
say. Two? That's talent. And what about 
how he did it? Well, let's put it this way: 
when did Nicklaus ever make three ea¬ 
gles in a major championship and finish 
11 strokes behind the winner? 

A tournament in which a man out¬ 


distances the field with such monumental 
case tends to get written off as the ul¬ 
timate in boredom. Yet in a strange sort 
of way, this Masters was fascinating. 
For one thing, it was loaded with pe¬ 
culiarities other than Floyd’s wondrous 
shotmaking. 

It was blessed with marvelous weath¬ 
er. It saw Tournament Chairman Clif¬ 
ford Roberts take at least one hand off 
the steering wheel when he named his 
successor, Mr. Bill Lane, of whom ab¬ 
solutely nothing was known before¬ 
hand—and very little after. Rich guy, 
food products, Texan, pleasant. It was a 
Masters that saw Nicklaus hit the kind 
of shots that normally might have won 
for him—dropping the occasional mon¬ 
ster putt, riding the long ball home over 
the water, even shattering the premises 
one day, Friday, when he holed out a 
sand wedge from 100 yards on the 7th 
hole for an eagle deuce. It was a Masters 
that produced a sad Arnold Palmer 
shooting an 81 and missing the cut. A 
tournament that provided an indifferent 
Johnny Miller, who came to town and 
said, “I'm not major championship-ori- 
cominued 

His prowess etched on the leader board, 

Floyd nears the 72nd green to an ovation. 
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THE MASTERS continued 

ented,” and then proceeded to prove it— 
at least this time—by finishing in a tie 
for 23rd. It produced a frustrated Tom 
Weiskopf, who had finished second four 
times before and so had thought of noth¬ 
ing else but Augusta all year—and then 
never got his putter working because the 
soft, slow greens demoralized and disap¬ 
pointed him from the beginning. “The 
only way the greens can get fast,” Weis¬ 
kopf said at one point, “is if Mr. Rob¬ 
erts walks out on each one and person¬ 
ally speaks to every blade of grass.” 

It was a Masters that gave the crowds 
a schizophrenic Hubie Green who would 
go from rounds of 71 and 66 to ones of 
78 and 77. It would offer up a Gary Play¬ 
er who would be seen constantly rolling 
up a pants leg to get at a ball in the wa¬ 
ter, and who would actually fall down in 
Rae's Creek after slashing at either his 
golf ball or a Georgia shark. It would 
produce a Lee Trevino who would play 
from the start as if he had a plane to 
catch. And it furnished a splendid back¬ 
drop for Ben Crenshaw, whose enormous 
appeal is increasing with each of his at¬ 
tractive grins and his attacking nature. 

But while there was considerably more 
to this Masters than Raymond Floyd, it 
was Floyd who kept it from repeating the 
thrilling finish of last year, when Nick- 
laus, Weiskopf and Miller battled down 



Ziegler zigged and zagged, tied for third. 



For two days the crowds watched as Nlcklaus stalked Floyd, but then he lost the scent. 


to the last turn of the last putt. Floyd 
started taking the suspense out of this 
Masters on the very first day when he 
fired his seven-under 65. The day was 
warm and windless, and the first indica¬ 
tion that the course would be a setup was 
when Andy North shot an early 66. This 
was the same Andy North who would 
ultimately go east and west with an 81, 
75 and 76, but the layout was exposed. 
Nicklaus shot the 67 he always shoots, 
and 18 other players beat the par of 72. 

Floyd’s low round featured a plastic 
surgery job on the Augusta National’s 
par-5 holes. He birdied all four of them, 
but that was only a start. He would wind 
up touring those holes in a record 14 un¬ 
der par for the four days by scoring 12 
birdies and an eagle 3 on Friday, which 
was the most dramatic shot of the week. 

It came at a time when the tournament 
was still very much of a contest. People 
had been out there in the pines making 
moves at him, people like Nicklaus rack¬ 
ing up two eagles in the first seven holes, 
and Crenshaw getting off to a start of 
four under through the first three holes 
on a birdie-eagle-birdie binge, and Green 
going for a 66 and looking like the Green 
who had just won three tournaments in 
a row. 

Floyd was already five under for the 
round when he reached the 15th hole Fri¬ 
day, the day that produced the most yells 
and excitement. He was confronted with 
the option of going over the water on his 
second shot or playing safely, one of the 


options that stirs up the Masters so of¬ 
ten. Floyd ripped into a three-wood, and 
as he followed the flight of the ball for 
the full 250 yards the pines began to ring 
with the familiar voice of his caddie. 

“Be there!” he shouted. “Get tight!” 

“Go in the hole!” Floyd himself 
commanded. 

“Be a two!” yelled the caddie. 

It was a 2Vi.Officially, a three. The shot 
was the nearest thing to perfection since 
Gene Sarazen’s historic double eagle on 
this same hole 41 years before, for it came 
down out of the cloudless sky, struck the 
green and began slithering toward the 
cup. It stopped three feet away. Floyd 
calmly dropped the putt, as he calmly 
dropped so many all week, and it was a 
stunning blow to his challengers. It was 
the single shot that did the most to give 
him the second-round 66 and the 36-hole 
record that, in turn, gave him a five-shot 
lead on Nicklaus and the rest. 

It was then that Floyd began to sus¬ 
pect it was his Masters. He spoke of how 
his life had changed. “I’ve traded in my 
guitar and the Chicago Cubs for golf,” 
he said. 

He had also traded in the night life for 
the family life. Floyd’s wife Maria had 
been a tremendous influence on him, he 
said. The children and Maria had given 
him a purpose, and any of his friends 
could tell you that if Raymond forgot 
what the purpose was, Maria was around 
to remind him. 

Back in 1973, when they had not been 
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married so long, there was an incident 
at the Jacksonville Open that Raymond 
and Maria now laugh about. 

“I shot a bad round,” FJoyd says, 
“and I withdrew. That’s not very profes¬ 
sional, but I did it. Then my wife and I sat 
down and had a long talk. She made me 
realize you have to work at anything you 
want to do. It was the turnaround of my 
career.” 

After Saturday’s round, which might 
have been among the most forgettable 
ever, Maria found that she could relax 
and not follow the play, except on 
television. 

With the scores so low through the first 
two rounds, the Masters committeemen 
decided to do what they could to tough¬ 
en up the layout. And because the greens 
were not as fast as they somet imes are, the 
only thing left was to put the flagsticks in 
Macon and Milledgeville and Atlanta 
and Savannah. All this did was make the 
course so difficult that Floyd could man¬ 
age nothing better than a modest two- 
under-par 70 and stretch his lead to the 
eight strokes he eventually would win by. 

There was only one moment of torture 
for him. Itcameat thedifficult par-5 13th 
(see page 22), where he had a fine op¬ 
portunity to allow the gang to get a little 
closer to him. Here he faced a second shot 
that called for thought and consider¬ 
ation, the ball sitting in a bare lie, about 
10 inches above his feet, and the carry 
requiring about 220 yards, if he chose not 
to lay up short of the creek. But Floyd 


had this five-wood he had started carry¬ 
ing a few weeks earlier. Whether it was a 
wise choice or not, he hit the five-wood, 
flirting with all the dangers of the 13th 
hole, and got it over the horrors and into 
a bunker. And from there he hit a beau¬ 
tiful sand shot to within two feet of the 
cup for another one of his many birdies 
on the par-5s. 

On Saturday night Floyd said, “I don't 
think there’s anyone here who would bet 
against me now.” 

He was certainly right. 

Hubert Green said, “I just want to get 
his autograph." 

Tom Weiskopf said, “When you're 
putting like Raymond, it makes you to¬ 
tally fearless.” 

Jack Nicklaus said, “Didn't he make 
a double bogey and gain ground?” 

He almost had. On Saturday Floyd 
suffered a six at the 11 th hole, but it came 


at a time when everybody in the city of 
Augusta was making a bogey or worse. 

And Ben Crenshaw said, “If you 
throw out Raymond, we’re playing a 
heck of a Masters." 

There may have been those among the 
thousands who assemble every year in 
Augusta who felt that Sunday’s final 18 
would be stocked with suspense. There 
were those who might have thought that 
Floyd was perfectly capable of shooting 
a 75, for example, while Nicklaus, who 
only trailed him by eight shots, after all, 
would do his usual wonderful 66 and win 
his sixth Masters by a tingling stroke. 

But all of this kind of nonsense was 
quickly forgotten on the third hole. Nick¬ 
laus hit some kind of approach shot that 
flew the green by half a mile. He took a 
bogey and he was headed for the same 
73 he had posted on Saturday, which 
eventually led to a tie for third place with 

continued 


Crenshaw's play was up and down, but Sunday’s heroics earned him his Masters degree. 
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MAKING 13 UNLUCKY AGAIN 



A small but significant piece of East 
Georgia real estate changed hands 
recently when the Augusta Country Club 
gave up a chunk of rough alongside its 11 th 
fairway so that its celebrated next-door 
neighbor, Augusta National, could “pre¬ 
serve the integrity of" (translation: tough¬ 
en up) the historic 13th hole. 

Thirteen, the great par-5 that is the last 
of the three holes that make up the treach¬ 
erous Amen Corner, has been the site of 
more Masters history than any other hole 
on the course. Byron Nelson made an ea¬ 
gle there that helped him defeat Ralph Gul- 
dahl in 1937, and Arnold Palmer did like¬ 
wise in 1958, outdueling Ken Venturi and 
launching a new era as well. But the hole 
also has led to frequent disaster as players 
trying to get home in two fell short into 
the watery ditch guarding the green. Sure 
you could pick up an eagle at 13, but you 
could also make seven. That's the kind of 
hole Bobby Jones had in mind when he 
helped design it. 

In recent years, however, longer hitters 
with improved equipment had been beat¬ 
ing the 475-yard hole to death. The pros 
turned it into a virtual gimme birdie 4, and 
3s were becoming so commonplace that 
Steuben was hard pressed to keep up with 
the demand for the crystal glassware the 
Masters awards for eagles. In 1974 the low 
24 scorers played the hole in a total of 67 
strokes under par. The average score on 
13 was 4.30, making it more of a par-4H 
than a 5. In 1975 the low 24 played it 46 
strokes under, with 17 eagles. Jack Nick- 
laus and Tom Weiskopf were regularly 
cutting the corner with three woods off the 
tee, then hitting five-irons to the green with 


the reasonable expectation of making an 
eagle. Obviously something had to be done. 

The difficulty was that the lee had al¬ 
ready been moved back—a distance of five 
yards 19 years before—and was back as far 
as it could go. Occasionally a TV camera 
trained on the tee would record, through 
the bushes that formed the boundary be¬ 
tween the two clubs, Augusta C.C. mem¬ 
bers playing their usual weekend rounds, 
elaborately aloof from the mighty events 
taking place only a few yards away. 

The situation was vexing, but Tourna¬ 
ment Chairman emeritus Clifford Roberts 
has always had a way of working things 
out, and arrangements were made for a 
swap. Last May, when Augusta National 
closed down for the summer months, work 
began on the new tee at 13. A gouge was cut 
into the hillside behind, and the tee was 
moved 10 yards to the rear and approxi¬ 
mately 10 feet to the left. Now not only was 
the bend in the dogleg further away but also 
the pine boughs and the creek that border 
it became considerably greater menaces. 
To avoid the increased danger of a tee shot 
being grabbed by a pine tree and tossed into 
the creek bed, as Nicklaus' was on Thurs¬ 
day afternoon, many players were obliged 
to aim further right than they might have 
liked, thus increasing the distance of their 
second shots and worsening the degree of 
their sidehill lies in the sloping fairway. 

Every hole at Augusta is an old friend 
to the players who come back to the Mas¬ 
ters year after year, and there has never 
been a change in the course—except per¬ 
haps a new drinking fountain—that has 
met with the unqualified approval of the 
field. Not surprisingly, tampering with a 


hole as friendly as 13 was considered a sac¬ 
rilege by most of the golfers. Only Hubert 
Green said he rather liked the new tee, that 
it gave him a different perspective on the 
hole, but even he may have changed his 
mind after his double-bogey 7 there on Sat¬ 
urday. Nicklaus and Weiskopf both said 
they thought the change was insignificant, 
but Byron Nelson predicted that the new 
tee would cost the players a quarter to a 
half a stroke a round. “If they don’t hit a 
good tee shot, there’s no way they can get 
on the green now," said Nelson. 

On the first day the 13th showed its new 
fangs. Frank Hannigan of the USGA, who 
was officiating there, said, “The new tee is 
making a big, big difference.” Of a field of 
72 players, only 26 tried for the green in 2. 
Eight of the 26 reached the putting surface; 
four went into the ditch. The day produced 
one eagle, by Ralph Johnston, 13 birdies 
and 11 bogeys. That’s only four strokes un¬ 
der par. 

For most of Friday a gusty wind blew 
into the tee and drove the total scoring to 
19 over—no eagles, 12 birdies, 18 bogeys, 
three double bogeys, an 8 (by Arnold Palm¬ 
er, who also went in the ditch and took a 
6, see below) and a 9 (by Dean Refram). 
Twenty-four of the 72 tried to make the 
green in 2; only three—Hale Irwin, Allen 
Miller and Wake Forest’s Curtis Strange- 
succeeded. 

As disappointed as the players, though 
better natured about it, was the gallery 
that sits around the 13th green all day with 
binoculars trained on the bend in the fair¬ 
way, waiting to see whether a wood or an 
iron comes out of the bag. When Ben Cren¬ 
shaw's iron hashed in the sunlight 230 
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THE MASTERS continued 


yards away, a Georgia voice could be 
heard mourning, “Ben, Ben, you can’t get 
a green coat layin’ up.” Heeding that ad¬ 
vice, Crenshaw hauled out a wood on 
Sunday, reached the green safely and sank 
a putt for an eagle. 

A great part of the difficulty on Friday 
was the new green. The 13th green was re¬ 
built for this year’s tournament, as it had 
been several times in the past. Too much 
shade in that corner of the course causes 
the soil to sour, says the superintendent. 
A new green is hard because the root struc¬ 
ture of the grass has not had time to pen¬ 
etrate far enough to loosen and soften it. 
“It’s like cement,” said Irwin. “I can’t get 
my cleats into it,” cracked Lee Trevino. Oc¬ 
casionally an approach shot sounded as if 
it had hit a cart path instead of a green. 
Balls hit and then bounded off into the four 
bunkers at the left and rear of the green. 
And a shot out of those bunkers, downhill 
40 to 50 feet to pins that were set at the far 
right edge two days in a row, was a terri¬ 
fying prospect. 

When the tournament had ended, John¬ 
ston’s 3 the first day and Crenshaw’s the 
last day were the only eagles, although 
Johnston was not around to savor his, hav¬ 
ing missed the cut by nine shots. The low- 
scoring 24 had played the hole in 15 under 
par, an average of 4.84 for four rounds. 
No. 13 was a par-5 again, and the people 
at Augusta National who care about those 
things could survey their handiwork and 
pat each other on their green-jacketed 
backs, secure in the knowledge that once 
more their beloved 13th was playing the 
way Bobby would have liked it. 

—Sarah Pileggi 



Larry Ziegler, who plugged along like the 
tour veteran he is. 

One thing that helped dispel the no¬ 
tion that Floyd would collapse was that 
he was still playing grand golf. When he 
faltered with a bogey at the 4th, he 
slammed back with a birdie at the 5th. 
And that was the end of the faltering. 
His tee shots continued to be as accu¬ 
rate as they had been in the previous three 
rounds, his irons were rapier sharp and 
his putter had everything crowding the 
cups or disappearing into them. Floyd’s 
pars became routine, and then he had the 
audacity to roll in another biggie at the 
treacherous par-3 12th, the hole where 
Player toppled over backward into the 
water on Saturday, a hole fancied as the 
home of double and triple bogeys. And 
it was ever so appropriate that Floyd 
should ram a final birdie into the 15th 
hole and save his par at the 17th, the two 
putts that completed the assault on Nick- 
laus’ 72-hole record. 

Never during the last round did Floyd 
ever lead by fewer than seven strokes, and 
at one point he had put 10 shots between 
himself and the men who were compet¬ 
ing in the other Masters. 

For the kind of dazzling glamour and 
thrills the Masters is accustomed to, Sun¬ 
day’s throngs had to turn their attention 
to Crenshaw. This fresh-faced, likable 
young Texan with the big swing, the glo¬ 
rious putting touch and the nature of a 
gambler had gone around with the hon¬ 
esty and sincerity on his face that Arnold 
Palmer virtually patented. 

And like the young Palmer, Crenshaw 
went around making swarms of birdies 
and equal swarms of bogeys. When he 
eliminates the mistakes, golf may have 
its next new hero who does not have to 
lose weight and let his hair grow, as Nick- 
laus did, or who is not withdrawn like 
Miller, or funny like Trevino, or angry 
like Weiskopf or as foreign as Player. 

Crenshaw provided the only excite¬ 
ment of the last round, firing the day’s 
low score, a five-under 67, which swept 
him into second place by three strokes. 
He did most of it on three straight holes 
on the back nine, from the 13th through 
the 15th, as if he had learned from Palm¬ 
er to save himself for television. 

“Sure was fun,” Ben said later. “I was 
just freewheeling it. Raymond was so far 
ahead I could just let it go.” 

Crenshaw first let it go with a 250-yard 
three-wood shot into the 13th green. He 
took the club back as far as he could take 


it without having it pull him off the 
ground, and he brought it around and 
hit the ball with a mammoth crunch. The 
ball bored into the wind and plopped 
onto the edge of the green, no more 
than 20 feet from the flag. And Ben then 
did something he does perhaps better 
than anyone. With his slow backstroke 
and delicate feel, he rapped the eagle putt 
home. 

On the next hole he did something else 
he is noted for: he drove wildly into the 
trees on the right, and he had to work a 
choked-down two-iron low with a 50- 
yard fade on it—not the easiest of shots— 
to come within sparring distance of the 
14th green. The ball ran up and onto the 
green about 12 feet from the cup, and 
Crenshaw made this one for a birdie. 

Well, naturally, there were probably 
some Crenshaw followers who may have 
been thinking at this point, “Let’s see, 
another eagle at 15, a hole in one at 16 
and two more birdies on 17 and 18....” 

Crenshaw smashed what he thought 
was a perfect three-wood at the pin on the 
15th, but it came down just short of what 
might have got him the eagle. The ball 
rolled back to the edge of the pond in 
front of the green, where it was partially 
submerged. Up went the trouser leg, off 
went the shoe, into the pond went the foot 
and splash went the wedge. When he 
gouged the ball out and assured himself 
of at least a par on the hole instead of a 
number that could have been far worse, 
the roar was as deafening as any during 
the tournament. So the day belonged to 
Crenshaw—but the Masters had long 
since belonged to Raymond Floyd. 

Late Sunday evening as Floyd wan¬ 
dered about the clubhouse in his green 
jacket, flushed with a new dignity, he was 
wishing he could put part of his past be¬ 
hind him—from an image standpoint, he 
said. 

“I was cocky when I came out on the 
tour. I guess that’s normal for a kid who 
could hit a long ball. The game was easy 
for me. I had to play a while to find out 
how hard it was, and I probably wasted 
some years having too much fun. It’s nice 
to go back to work at your game and 
have it pay off like this.” 

The golf Floyd played through the four 
rounds left the 1976 Masters with a joke 
it deserved. It could be said that the ven¬ 
erable Clifford Roberts finally decided to 
retire from running the Masters, because 
he knew there would be nothing left of it 
when Ray Floyd got through. end 
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The Count of Montefusco got a noble welcome at a pre-Openlng Day rally In Union Square. 


A GIANT STEP IN THE 
RIGHT DIRECTION 


After years of poor attendance and a near move to Canada, San Francisco 
baseball is on the march again with two new owners by RON FIMRITE 


I t was warm, clear, sunny and wind¬ 
less in Candlestick Park, and the 
large crowd was bursting with enthusi¬ 
asm as the Giants defeated the Dodgers 
4-2 on Opening Day of the 1976 base¬ 
ball season in San Francisco. Now there, 
humdrum though it may appear on ca¬ 
sual examination, is a piece of informa¬ 
tion that is extraordinary in every par¬ 
ticular. Warm, clear, sunny, windless in 
Candlestick Park? Large crowd? Burst¬ 
ing with enthusiasm? Giants defeat 
Dodgers? Opening Day in San Francis¬ 
co? Why, only a few months ago there 
seemed to be about as much chance of 
there being a baseball opener in San 
Francisco as there was of Ronald Rea¬ 
gan embracing Maoism. That it should 
open so auspiciously, considering the ob¬ 
stacles flung in its path, is nothing short 
of miraculous. And if we are to believe 
that the course of true love never does 


run smooth, then the Giants and the fans 
they have so successfully estranged in re¬ 
cent years should now enjoy a romance 
that will make the Brownings' seem lit¬ 
tle more than a peccadillo. 

There is some evidence that this may 
be the real thing. When it was finally and 
officially announced last month that the 
Giants would remain in San Francisco 
after many months of speculation that 
they would move to foreign soil, 4,000 
people crammed into a ballroom at the 
Jack Tar Hotel to celebrate. Giant play¬ 
ers, unaccustomed to seeing so many 
people in one place, stared in bewilder¬ 
ment at the teeming mass. “This is very 
un-San Franciscan,” said Shortstop 
Chris Speier. On the eve of last week's 
opener there was a parade through the 
downtown streets and a brown bag lun¬ 
cheon rally in Union Square, normally a 
refuge for pigeons, mystics and the dis¬ 


possessed. All of them were dislodged 
this day by about 5,000 Giant rooters. 
“I like it, I like it, 1 like it," said the ebul¬ 
lient pitcher, John (The Count) Monte¬ 
fusco, as he addressed the multitudes. 
“You people are in my heart.” 

The next afternoon The Count provid¬ 
ed the Giants' only Opening Day disap¬ 
pointment. He promised the fans a shut¬ 
out, and San Franciscans have come to 
take Montefusco’s boasts seriously, for 
last season he predicted he would be the 
Rookie of the Year and, indeed, he was. 
His shutout lasted only two batters be¬ 
fore Dodger Centerfielder Dusty Baker 
hit a home run. From then on, Monte¬ 
fusco handled Los Angeles with ease and 
benefited from a rare outburst of slug¬ 
ging from his teammates. Rightfielder 
Bobby Murcer tied the game with a ho¬ 
mer in the bottom of the first, and was 
aboard on a single three innings later 
when Leftfielder Gary Matthews hit one 
over the fence in front of the left-field 
seats to put the Giants ahead to stay. 
Matthews’ swat was greeted by a tumul¬ 
tuous roar from the crowd of 37,261, the 
Giants' biggest Opening Day assemblage 
in a decade. 

The crowd might well have exceeded 
50,000 had not a strike of city employ¬ 
ees placed pickets at the gates of munic¬ 
ipally owned Candlestick. There was no 
regular bus service to the stadium, and 
because many of the union vendors 
would not cross the picket lines, almost 
no food or drink was served inside. But 
in a spirit that is truly San Franciscan, 
the fans brought their own refreshments 
and helped clean up the mess afterward. 
Even more impressive than its size and 
resourcefulness was the crowd's passion¬ 
ate regard for the home team. “There 
was a buzzing out there,” said Matthews. 
“It was the same kind you feel in places 
like Cincinnati.” 

The buzz had been faint in recent 
years. In 1975 the Giants drew only 522,- 
919 customers and had the lowest atten¬ 
dance in the major leagues. The year be¬ 
fore they attracted 519,987 to windy 
Candlestick. The team reportedly lost 
$3.5 million in those two seasons and 
nearly $6.5 million in the last eight years. 
The stars of the 60s—Willie Mays, Wil¬ 
lie McCovey, Juan Marichal—had all 
been peddled away, and the front office, 
headed by patriarchal Horace Stoneham, 
had grown old, tired and indifferent. 

The Giants obviously were ready to be 
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sold. At first it seemed the team might 
go to Japanese interests who would keep 
it in San Francisco. Then, on Jan. 9, it 
was announced that an agreement had 
been reached with Labatt's Breweries of 
Toronto, which would buy the Giants 
and move them to Canada. Enter the first 
of a succession of real and would-be sav¬ 
iors, the newly elected mayor of San 
Francisco, George Moscone, a former 
high school basketball star and an avid 
sports fan. Promising a "battle royal” to 
keep the team in town, Moscone ob¬ 
tained a Superior Court restraining order 
that temporarily delayed the sale. He also 
threatened the National League with a 
SIO million lawsuit if it approved the 
move to Toronto. 

Moscone knew he would not have to 
look far for one potential local purchas¬ 
er. Bob Lurie, a millionaire real-estate 
man and a member of the Giants* board 
of directors for 15 years, previously had 
tried to organize a group to buy the team. 
He was personally prepared to put up 
half the S8 million asking price. Moscone 
brought Lurie together with Bob Short, 
the flamboyant Minneapolis hotelman 
and former owner of the Washington 
Senators-Texas Rangers, who was anx¬ 
ious to get back into baseball. The two 
Bobs agreed to split the ownership equal¬ 
ly, and on Feb. 23, Lurie and Moscone 
flew to the National League meeting in 
Chicago to close the deal. There a ten¬ 
tative agreement was reached, contingent 
upon the new owners fulfilling some con¬ 
ditions. The most significant of these was 
that Lurie should either be the team’s ma¬ 
jority owner or its official spokesman. 
Short, who had caused baseball embar¬ 
rassment by moving the Senators from 
the nation’s capital to Arlington, Texas, 
was regarded warily by the National 
League owners. He was not in Chicago 
to defend himself, having slipped on a 
patch of ice outside a Minneapolis 
church and broken his elbow and pelvis. 
It was Lurie’s lot to bring his wounded 
partner news of the league's decision. 
Short was outraged, and on March 2, 
only hours before the final deadline set 
for sale of the team, he withdrew from 
the partnership. 

Enter the final savior, Arthur (Bud) 
Herseth, head of the largest independent 
meat-packing company in Arizona. Sev¬ 
eral weeks earlier, Herseth had contacted 
Moscone's press secretary to advise him 
that if either of the Bobs should drop out. 



Before unusually packed stands. Murcer greets Matthews after another Giant rarity—a homer. 


he would like to join in the Giants’ deal. 
At 2:45 p.m., two hours and 15 minutes 
before the deadline, Lurie and Herseth 
talked for the first time. By five Lurie was 
in the office of National League Presi¬ 
dent Chub Feeney with a new offer in 
which both owners would share equally. 
It was approved immediately. 

Lurie and Herseth are an unlikely duo. 
Lurie, 47, is urbane and soft-spoken. His 
father was the late Louis Lurie, a multi¬ 
millionaire patron of the arts, boulevar- 
dier and friend of the great (he celebrat¬ 
ed his birthdays with Maurice Cheva¬ 
lier). Bob necessarily moved unobtru¬ 
sively in the old man’s shadow. Ironical¬ 
ly, he now is probably more famous than 
his father ever was. He is the hero own¬ 
er, cheered for so much as adjusting his 
necktie in public. 

Herseth is a man of the range who is 
unfettered by social custom. “I’ve been 
standing in cow dung so long that I guess 
it’s rubbed off on my language,” he says. 
He speaks rapidly, loudly and most of 
the time, and he likes his associates to 
have the common touch. "I told my law¬ 
yer that if this Mr. Lurie was some kind 
of big shot the deal was off,” he says. 
"But he’s just a nice common little fella. 
His suits even hang on him.” Herseth 
shares Lurie's unbridled exuberance for 
their new property, a feeling they have 
successfully conveyed to the community. 


Recently Lurie has achieved a measure 
of ubiquity, appearing on radio and tele¬ 
vision and at countless public gatherings. 
He seems unfazed by trouble. While giv¬ 
ing the press a sample of the improved 
food to be sold at Candlestick—some hot 
dogs, for example, will be served on ses¬ 
ame-seed rolls—Lurie invited the pickets 
pacing outside the gate to share the re¬ 
past. When it was rumored that the 
Dodgers might honor the picket line and 
decline to play the opener, he shrugged 
and said, "I waswonderingwhat the next 
challenge would be.” 

New Manager Bill Rigney also direct¬ 
ed the Giants after they moved to San 
Francisco from New York in 1958. He 
has been welcomed back by the fans as 
an old friend, and he, too, has given the 
team fresh color. When the rain that had 
pelted down earlier in the week provi¬ 
dentially ceased for the opener, Rigney 
stood in the sun behind the batting cage, 
nodded his thanks to the Creator, then 
pointed at the center-field stands, which 
were slowly being populated. 

"When was the last time you saw any¬ 
body sitting out there?” he asked. 
“Never is the answer. I tell you, it’s a 
new show here.” Then he gestured to¬ 
ward his players on the field and said, 
"But the act better be good, too, or we’ll 
lose the audience.” 

So far, so good. *nd 
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AT LONG LAST IT’S CRUNCHTIME 

This week's NBA playoffs have an unfamiliar ring—Cleveland and Philadelphia and Phoenix—but when the 
championship rings are handed out in the distant future, look out for the old reliables by CURRY KIRKPATRICK 


A s pro basketball winds up winter 
■ training in preparation for the gru¬ 
eling season ahead, let us now praise fa¬ 
mous men: Walt Frazier reclining in his 
llama-skin Manhattan apartment; Dick 
Motta dangling fish bait as the lakes thaw 
near his Idaho home; Pete Maravich 
hanging up his pistols in the courtyards 
off Bourbon Street; and, finally, the su¬ 
preme Kareem Abdul-Jabbar doing pen¬ 
ance on the slopes of Nepal for being so 
good he was forced to play with the most 
inept supporting cast since the Nixon 
gang. 

Besides celebrity, what these gentle¬ 
men have in common is time on their 
hands. They are fittingly—in some cases, 
shockingly—idle because their teams did 
not qualify for that terrific April.. . and 
May ... and maybe June, too ... mad¬ 
ness known as the NBA playoffs. 

As the 1975-76 pro basketball season 
began, we had just recovered from the 
World Series. Before it ends, we will have 
seen the Russian hockey team, the Su¬ 
per Bowl, the Masters, the Kentucky 
Derby, the Winter Olympics, Opening 
Day, Love Doubles, Indiana, Jean-Pierre 
Coopman and about 26 presidential pri¬ 
maries. At different times during the 
pros’ interminable run, Patty Hearst was 
tried and Cher was true, Howard Hughes 
was alive and Hubert Humphrey dead, 
Cuckoo's Nest was just another film and 
Margaret just another princess. What 
more could be asked of a sports season 
than that while it went on a whole so¬ 
ciety seemed to change before our very 
eyes? 

Well, we could ask what price New 
York, Los Angeles and Chicago—the na¬ 
tion's media-market titans—being elim¬ 
inated from the television showcase that 
is the playoffs? And CBS-TV executives 
might answer with razors at their throats. 
The NBA Sunday ratings are down a di¬ 
sastrous 28 r ; from last year, hardly a 


Although recovering from a bum heel, Dave 
Cowens is a match for any Eastern center. 
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peak season. But be that as it may, the 
folks who do watch the 1976 rendition 
of the playoffs will be in for a rare treat. 
New faces are everywhere, at least in 
the early going. The Philadelphia 76ers 
haven’t been involved in this type of com¬ 
petition for five years, the Phoenix Suns 
for six years, Cleveland never. 

Cleveland? The Cleveland of Bob Fel¬ 
ler and Early Wynn? Otto Graham 
throwing to Mac Spcedie and Dante l.a- 
velli? Jimmy Brown running over peo¬ 
ple? Are they back again? 

Not really. These are the Cleveland 
Cavaliers of bantering Bill Fitch, a team 
that came out of nowhere, firing from the 
perimeters, to wrest the Central Division 
away from the Washington Bullets. Not 
really nowhere, either. The Cavs came 
awfully close to the playoffs last spring 
when they lost out on the final day of 
the season. As Fitch said then, * ’Close 
only counts in horseshoes, hand grenades 
and drive-in movies.” 

The Cavaliers have old Nate Thur¬ 
mond, young J im Chones, a cast of thou¬ 
sands scoring in double figures and two 
of the league’s best shooters coming off 
the bench in Campy Russell and Austin 
Carr. Besides winning 49 games during 
the regular season, the team accom¬ 
plished the fairly amazing feat of draw¬ 
ing nearly 5,000 people more per game 
than last year. That these average crowds 
of almost 13,000 Ohioans managed to 
find the Coliseum in the cornfields of 
Richfield is satisfying enough. But the 
Cavs are worth the drive. 

“The Cavs right now look as good as 
anybody,” says Laker Coach Bill Shar- 
man. “There is no reason they can't win 

it all.” 

In reality, Cleveland is one of four 
teams with a legitimate shot at the cham¬ 
pionship. The reasons the Cavs can’t win 
it all are basically Washington, Boston 
and Golden State—mainly the latter two. 

Though Cleveland’s inside power is 
suspect and the team has no real star to 
go to in the crunch—a useful asset in the 
playoffs—Fitch gets full mileage out of 
seven men who average between 10 and 
16 points. And this does not include the 
veteran center, Thurmond, or the whip¬ 


Goiden Stale's explosive PhiI Smith, says a teammate, is “in the same class as Jerry West.” 


pet guard. Foots Walker, both of whom 
will be key figures in the first series 
against Washington. 

Cavalier detractors point out that it 
takes poise, concentration and experi¬ 
ence to survive the whirlpool of the play¬ 
offs, but Fitch says his team is mature 
“in the way of unselfishness. It’s a young 
team with the attitudes of an old one.” 
Above all. the Cavs may possess more 
talent than anybody. And look what in¬ 
experience and talent did for Golden 
State in last year’s whirlpool. “Sure I 
think they can win," says the Bullets’ Wes 
Unseld. “Cleveland is like the old 
Knicks. They shoot from outside, run 
their plays well and don’t let you fast- 
break.” 

The series between Cleveland and 
Washington should be the best of the 


opening-round matchups. The Cavs beat 
the Bullets 4-2 during the season and 
should win again if Thurmond supports 
Chones enough to wear down Unseld. 
who has had big rebounding nights 
against Cleveland, and if the fleet Walk¬ 
er aids Jim Cleamons enough in tiring 
out Dave Bing. 

With Elvin Hayes. Leonard (Truck) 
Robinson and Phil Chenier, the Bullets 
would seem to have an edge at the other 
positions. Yet the Cavs' Jim Brewer out- 
rebounds Hayes, Bingo Smith has been 
effective hitting baseline jumpers on 
Robinson and Dick Snyder seems to neu¬ 
tralize Chenier with his own offense. 

Since Washington’s vastly improved 
Truck convoyed himself from a substi¬ 
tute's role to that of a star, the Bullet 
bench has become inoffensive. The back- 

eonlimied 
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up guards are old and slow, Nick Weath- 
erspoon has been in and out of Coach 
K. C. Jones' doghouse and not much has 
been heard from Mike Riordan since he 
headlocked Rick Barry last May. 

For their part, the Cavs can throw the 
explosive Carr and Russell as well as 
Thurmond and Walker at the Bullets and 
stand fresher at the end. Having both 
depth and the home-court advantage, 
that is what the Cavs probably will do 
as they advance to the Eastern final. 

With the best record in the East, the 
Celtics must wait for Philadelphia and 
Buffalo to have at one another in what 
should be an exhausting mini-series. This 
one is best-of-three, you shoot-me shoot, 
oley-oley-in-free stuff. The76ers have the 
home-court advantage and the more in¬ 
timidating crowd. Pointing up the trend 
toward home-court dominance, the 76crs 
were 34-7 in PhiJJy and 12-29 away from 
the friendly confines of the Spectrum. As 
Coach Gene Shue admits, ‘‘We really 
have not become a team.” 

What the 76ers have become is a ver¬ 
itable time bomb on offense, featuring 
George McGinnis inside and Doug Col¬ 
lins and Fred (Mad Dog) Carter outside. 
The team does not guard anybody and 
it is stuck with a center named Harvey 



(Catchings) who, like the rabbit, is well- 
nigh invisible. But Philadelphia should 
beat Buffalo anyway, simply by letting 
Bob McAdooget his 80-90 points a game 
and working hard to contain the out¬ 
standing guard, Randy Smith, and the 
rest of the Braves. 

The 76er bench is superior to that of 
the Braves because of Guard Lloyd 
(Born) Free and Clyde (Died) Lee. Be¬ 
sides doing a good job in relief. Free hurls 
more banana balls than even the Mad 
Dog, and Lee falls down a lot, making 
the 76ers a bunch of laughs to watch. 

McGinnis had a splendid record in 
ABA playoff competition and there is no 
reason to believe he has forgotten how. 
He and McAdoo became fast friends late 
in the season, but if Philly gets in against 
Boston, amity will not be involved. 

Back on March 20, McGinnis collid¬ 
ed with the Celtics’ Paul Silas and suf¬ 
fered torn knee cartilage. (He is well 
now.) Surely the incident had nothing to 
do with Silas' earlier criticism that Mc¬ 
Ginnis was a '‘hot-dog player" who turns 
on for the crowd. Still, there is no love 
lost here. This would be Boston-Phila- 
delphia, remember. Shadows of Russell- 
Chamberlain; Sixer announcer Dave 
Zinkoff versus Celtic championship ban¬ 
ners. Crowd hostility. Blood. Fun. 

Boston would be heavily favored. 
Though it is not an overpowering Celtic 
team, playoff opponents must remember 
that Boston is sitting there like a wound¬ 
ed old lion who never forgets. "We know 
how it felt getting beat by the Bullets last 
year," says John Havlicek. "I like us 
knowing that. I like our chances.” 

Meanwhile, the great backcourt exper¬ 
iment of Charlie Scott and Jo Jo White 
is having mixed results when Scott insists 
on firing his 40-foot prayers up there and 
then cussing out the referees; Scott’s 
mouth may be quicker than his hands. 

Celtic depth is a question mark. Coach 
Tom Heinsohn sat Forward Don Nelson 
down earlier this season before realizing 
he was the only scorer left on the bench. 
While Kevin Stacom and Glenn McDon¬ 
ald both lean toward defense, Jim Ard 
just leans. 

Against the 76ers, Boston likes to start 
Havlicek on McGinnis, then come in 
with Silas for muscle. McGinnis doesn't 
bother the Celtics as much as Doug Col¬ 
lins does. Nevertheless, the series should 

Cleveland has a deep bench, featuring Campy 
Russell, a shooter like his namesake Cazzie. 


turn on Dave Cowens’ ability to dom¬ 
inate Philly. In competition between the 
teams, the marvelous Cowens averaged 
24 points and 18 rebounds. Catchings 
just can't catch him. 

When the Eastern survivor—probably 
Boston over either Cleveland or Wash¬ 
ington—stumbles into the finals, the 
Golden State Warriors are almost certain 
to be waiting. That is, if the defending 
champions can stay awake long enough 
to dispatch their rivals in the West. 

At one point early in the season Gold¬ 
en State was actually behind Los Ange¬ 
les in the standings. Then Abdul-Jabbar 
appeared to lose interest ("1 don’t know 
what's going on around here. I just show 
up and shoot hook shots,” he told Ted 
Green of the Los Angeles Times). Even¬ 
tually there came a night when the War¬ 
riors outscored the Lakers 108-61 in less 
than three quarters and—presto—total 
boredom for Al Attles and his crew. 

The truth is the Warriors have maybe 
the best forward in the game in Rick Bar¬ 
ry, the absolute best guard in Phil Smith 
and the best team concept, team concepts 
being 12-headed these days. 

Golden State has amused itself during 
its runaway season by falling behind in 
games, chopping away at leads and ul¬ 
timately overcoming. Which is exactly 
the way the team won championship 
rings last spring by beating Washington 
four straight. 

"Their patience is amazing,” says At¬ 
tles. "It’s one thing to tell them to get 
one basket at a time. But they believe it 
and they do it. I guarantee I don't teach 
them to fall behind.” 

The newly coiffured Barry’s scoring is 
way down, but he might be the best-pass¬ 
ing big man who ever lived and he has 
shown why this season. Smith, who has 
speed, touch and the versatility to be a 
superb play leader as well as defender, is 
"in the same class as Jerry West," ac¬ 
cording to teammate Jeff Mullins. 

Golden Slate’s first victim will be a fu¬ 
gitive from the NBA Midwest, or dodo 
division—either Milwaukee or Detroit. 
These two nonachievcrs first must battle 
each other for the right to, as Fonzie 
might say, “sit on it.” 

Milwaukee is0-5 against Golden State, 
having blown one 31-point lead. Detroit 
likewise is 0-5 versus the champions, hav¬ 
ing become nothing so much as an an¬ 
swer in a trivia quiz. Namely, what team 
fired a black head coach, hired the Jew¬ 
ish brother of an ABA white head coach 
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YOU'RE LOOKING AT 

A GOOD IDEA THAT DOESN'T HOLD WATER. 


When used properly, a U.S.C.G. approved life 
jacket made from Ensolite just won't sink. 

And that means you won't either. 

Because unlike many flotation devices, Ensolite's 
closed cell foam continues to float even when 
punctured. And it also absorbs shock—from rocks 
or debris—to help keep you from being punctured. 

Out of the water, Ensolite is light and 
UNIROYAL unusually flexible so you can be flex- 
ible. And that same lightweight mate¬ 



rial that keeps you comfortable out of the water 
keeps you comfortable in the water. Because 
Ensolite insulates. So when the water is cold, it 
will help you keep warm. 

All in all, we think Ensolite is a 
terrific idea. And so do most of the 
better manufacturers. But as good 
as it is, a life jacket made from it 
won't do you any good at all. 

Unless you have it on. 

ENSOLITEJ 

THINK OF THE ALTERNATIVE. 









AMERICA’S STYLE. 

IT’S JIM PIWG A STYLE OF YOUR 


Individuality is the 
keystone of America's 
Style. Johnny Miller 
wear reflects that 
spirit in a unique collection of 
leisurewear that you can match 
in any combination that feels 

or you. Because all the solids 
and patterns relate perfectly, 
every combination is right. 

All these separates have the 
fine tailoring, rich fabrics and 


Leisure jacket, $37.50 
Matching slacks, $25 
Shirt, $13 


Johnny Miller/Professional Golfer 






OWN. AND KNOWING IT WORKS. 


dean, handsome details that make Johnny Miller Menswear the finest 
Sears has ever offered. And, because America is smart about value, 
it all comes with very sensible prices. 

The entire cdlection of Johnny Miller Menswear is available in just 
one place—selected larger Sears, Roebuck and Co. stores. 

JOHNNY MILLER MENSWEAR. IT’S AMERICA’S STYLE. 



Patterned jacket, $37.50 Short-sleeve shirt $13 Striped golf shirt, $16 


Solid slacks, $25 Contrasting slacks, $25 Solid slacks, $25 













Y)ur gas range 
is a conservationist. 


¥)u can be, too. 


How your gas range saves energy. 

Many gas ranges have special energy- 
saving features. Like an automatic 
burner that turns the flame down to 
maintain the temperature you set, oven 
controls that turn the gas down when 
your roast is done. And an oven that 
cleans while it cooks—it doesn't use 
any extra energy. 

If you have one of the new gas ranges 
with no pilot light, you save even more 
gas. These are a few of the ways your 
gas range saves energy. 


How you can help it save more. 

Don’t use a high flame when you don’t 
need it, cook vegetables in a small 
amount of water, and always cover pots. 
Don’t preheat the oven too long—ten 
minutes does it for most foods. Set the 
controls for the temperature you intend 
to use. It won’t heat any faster at a 
higher setting. If your home has gas, 
we’ll keep it coming. But every bit you 
save helps America. 

Use gas wisely. It’s clean energy 
for today and tomorrow. ACAKsSsS” 0 
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and became the only Western team to 
make the playoffs three years in a row? 
Zzzzzzzzzz. The Pistons and Bucks fin¬ 
ished a combined eight games below .500 
and have about as much right in this tour¬ 
nament as Walter Matthau's Bad News 
Bears. 

On the other hand. Phoenix and Se¬ 
attle earned their spurs in a tense final 
month in which they both outlasted Los 
Angeles. The teams’ offenses are built 
around pivotmen Alvan Adams, the 
Suns' Rookie of the Year, and Tom Bur¬ 
leson of the Sonics. But for scoring Phoe¬ 
nix and Seattle depend mainly on Paul 
Westphal and Fred Brown, respectively, 
shooting from outside. 

This series features Sun strength at for¬ 
ward against Sonic speed at guard. But 
a Seattle plus (steals) happens to fit very 
neatly with a Phoenix minus (turnovers). 

“Slick Watts unsettles our defense,” 
says Phoenix Coach John MacLeod, 
"and all the Sonics have learned to move 
at his pace." Basketball’s answer to Ko- 
jak, the bald Watts concluded a season 
in which he became the first man to lead 
the league in steals and assists: he could 
be the difference against Phoenix. 

With powerful Leonard Gray healthy, 
Seattle might have a chance against 
Golden Stale. But Gray was lost in late 
March (another knee), leaving Burleson 
and Mike Bantom to battle the two War¬ 
rior centers, Clifford Ray and George 
Johnson. 

Golden State beat Seattle in the play¬ 
offs last year as Jamaal Wilkes throttled 
Spencer Haywood. Without Haywood, 
the Sonics are better. “We’re the team 
who can beat Golden State,” says Slick. 
"We can really cook ’em." But with Bar¬ 
ry, Smith, Wilkes and all the rest, the 
Warriors are better still, though Seattle 
Assistant Coach Bob Hopkins can still 
dream. "We can create more problems 
for the Warriors," he says. "It’s just the 
way we match up. We’d be kind of like 
Michigan in the NCAA finals against In¬ 
diana. It was no disgrace for Michigan 
to lose to Indiana.” 

Right. By 18 points. It should not be 
a disgrace for Seattle to lose to Golden 
State. Or for Boston. Or for Cleveland. 
Or for Washington again. Unwittingly, 
Hopkins may have given the champion 
Warriors something finally to aim for in 
the season that is about to begin. 

Golden State was truly devastating 
during the regular season. But, after all, 
Indiana went undefeated. end 


You can make 
a horse fly 

with an electronic Minolta. 



The faster the action, the more you can 
use an electronic Minolta 35mm reflex. 

Its unique shutter responds instantly and 
automatically to the most subtle changes in 
light. So instead of worrying about exposure 
accuracy, you can concentrate on the picture. 
Even if the sun suddenly slips behind a cloud. 

The total information viewfinder gives 
you total creative control. Whether the cam¬ 
era is setting itself automatically or you're 
making all the adjustments, the finder shows 
exactly what’s happening. You can never lose 
sight of even the fastest moving subject. 

A choice of models lets you select an 
electronic Minolta reflex that fills your needs. 
And fits your budget. Each accepts the 
complete system of interchangeable Rokkor-X 
and Celtic lenses, ranging from “fisheye” 
wide angle to super-telephoto. 

Five years from now, all fine 35mm 
reflex cameras will offer the innovations these 
electronic Minoltas give you today. See them 
at your photo dealer or write for information to 
Minolta Corporation, 

101 Williams Drive, 

Ramsey, New Jersey 
07446. In Canada: 

Anglophoto Ltd., P.Q 



Minolta 
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Until July 31, 1976. Minolta is offering big cash rebates on 
accessory lenses and electronic 35mm SLR cameras. See your dealer for details. 



HOWAY, 
BIG BREN! 
YE’RE DOIN’ 
US PROOD! 


Brendan Foster, England's star 
middle-distance runner, Is a ray 
of golden hope In the forbidding 
streets of Industrial Gateshead 

by RAY KENNEDY 



PHOTOGRAPHS BY TONY OUFFY 
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/ f some poor bloke ever did carry 
coals to Newcastle, like most vis¬ 
itors he undoubtedly would feel com¬ 
pelled to haul himself right back out of 
that grim industrial outpost on England's 
northeastern frontier. One quick way is 
to ask directions to the smaller city of 
Gateshead across the River Tyne. The 
traditional reply, rendered in the native 
burr that is as thick as the murk that rolls 
in off the North Sea, is, “Gan ower the 
Tyne bridge until ye come to the end. 
Then ye'll look roond and ye’ll say to 
yersel’, ‘This canna be Gateshead.’ But 
ye’ll be wrang. It is!” 

Or at least it was. Long defamed as 
“the dirty lane leading to Newcastle,” 
which is itself as grimy a pot as ever cal led 
a kettle black, Gateshead is experiencing 
a rather remarkable swelling of pride that 
goes beyond its slum-clearance program. 
Indeed, late of an evening at the Old Fold 
Pub near Gateshead Stadium, some of 
the factory hands lingering over their 
pints of broon (dark ale) are moved to 
declare that the surge in civic morale is 
nothing short of a “flamin’ miracle.” 

Bill Collins, a toolmaker who leads the 
Gateshead City Council, which governs 
a population of 100,000, explains, “I be¬ 
lieve it was Dr. Johnson who first referred 
to the town as a dirty lane and then oth¬ 
ers took it up. As a boy I remember read¬ 
ing J.B. Priestley’s English Journey and 
his description of Gateshead as ‘nothing 
better than a huge dingy dormitory.’ And 
the trouble is, he was right. We’ve gone 
a long way toward cleaning up the muck 
and filth since then. But, aye, it’s true, 
the people of Gateshead have never had 
much to cheer about. Until now, that is, 
until Brendan Foster.” 

Foster, a Gateshead resident for all of 
his 28 years, is a middle-distance runner 
who holds the promise of bringing home 
an Olympic gold medal to a town that 
for centuries buried its brightest aspira¬ 
tions in the coal pits. Once a curiosity 

continued 
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and even an object of derision as he ran 
along the gray-stained streets and coun¬ 
try byways of Gateshead, the sight of 
Foster in his warmup suit now elicits cries 
of "Howay, Big Bren! Ye're doin’ us 
prood, lad!” 

Every day, often in a drizzly haze that 
seems as much a part of the landscape 
as the tiers of huffing chimneys, Foster 
runs 15 miles or more to and from his 
job as the city’s manager of sports and 
recreation. Hardly an inviting tour, he 
primes for it each morning with a brac¬ 
ing pot of hot tea shared with his wife 
Susan at their home, one of a cluster of 
identical two-family brick houses built 
on the side of a hill overlooking a vast 
industrial sprawl called Team Valley 
Trading Estate. 

Jogging out his front door and down 
an embankment, Foster plunges head¬ 
long into ‘‘The Gut,” the popular name 
for the once-swainpy valley that has 100 
factories spread across a landfill of two 
million tons of colliery waste. Though 
Gateshead’s coal resources are largely ex¬ 
hausted, the miles of abandoned drift 
mines that wind beneath the city like an 
ant farm still occasionally give way, 
claiming a chunk of roadway here or a 
house or two there. 


But Foster pays no heed to the road¬ 
side signs warning area liable to sub¬ 
sidence. Once in the valley he runs 
across a bridge spanning a busy stretch 
of railroad tracks and then pads along¬ 
side a four-lane highway roaring with 
early morning traffic. 

Midway on the Coach Road, Foster 
swings through a massive stone gateway 
that is posted trespassers will be 
prosecuted. Trotting up a horse trail, 
he skirts the ruins of Ravensworth Cas¬ 
tle. It was here a few years ago that the 
Ravensworth gamekeeper, shotgun at 
the ready, threatened to shoot Foster as 
a suspected poacher. Now he just waves. 

When Foster emerges into the clamor 
of the Lobley Hill thoroughfare, shop¬ 
keepers nod their greetings and motorists 
toot their hooters. As he dips back down 
into the valley, he hastens by the Nor¬ 
wood Coking Works with its pyramids 
of coal and huge black stacks spewing 
noxious orange smoke. Then, dodging 
double-deck buses at the intersections, he 
grinds up a steep grade, winding past a 
ramshackle row of racing-pigeon crees, 
past the Motorway Tyre Centre, the 
Gateshead Crematorium and the Ben- 
sham Bingo Club. 

Just before the Boilermakers Social 


Club Ltd., Foster veers right and goes 
by a deserted ‘‘pit village," one of the 
infamous piles of brick flats that once 
passed as miners’ housing. Then, finally, 
after pushing himself by the new Gates¬ 
head indoor bowling green, he skitters 
up the front steps of the 19th-century 
Shipcote Baths, where his office is just a 
few more weary strides beyond the swim¬ 
ming pool. 

What makes Brendan run? “It’s not a 
question of the loneliness but the enig¬ 
ma of the long-distance runner," he said 
cryptically during an afternoon break for 
tea. Offering to spice the brew with a ‘‘bit 
of brown sugar" from a bottle of Bell’s 
Scotch Whiskey, hecontinued, “I’mnor¬ 
mal in every respect except that 1 run to 
work. And without question, that makes 
you a funny breed. But life's a contest, 
isn’t it? Here in the northeast you don’t 
succeed because of your circumstances 
but in spite of them.” 

Foster turned to check the clock on 
his office wall. ‘‘Yes," he said, "the train¬ 
ing is hard work. I don't particularly 
enjoy running up those bloody hills in 
the rain and cold. But you try to forget 
that. At least until you're out there rac¬ 
ing and trying to stretch it, trying to win. 
That’s when you remember how hard 
you worked. That’s when you remember 
those bloody hills.” Precisely at four 
o’clock, he stood up and said, "Excuse 
me. I have to run now.” 

So run he does, assured that when it 
comes to adversity, absence makes the 
heart grow stronger. Take the coking 
works, for example. Foster once con¬ 
fessed at an awards banquet that he car¬ 
ries with him a special affection for that 
smoking monument to lung congestion. 
Why? "Because wherever I go," he said, 
"it’s much easier to run.” 

In 1973 Foster only had to go 250 miles 
south to London's Crystal Palace to 
prove his point. That was the time he 
staged one of his patented midrace surg¬ 
es to pull away from a dozen rivals in a 
two-mile invitational and then, all alone, 
turned it on in the final laps to set a world 
record of 8:13.8, one-fifth of a second 
better than the mark held by Finland's 
Lasse Viren. 

As for 1974 and the hometown affair 
that the local press acclaimed the "great¬ 
est day in Gateshead sporting history,” 
well, that was special. For one thing, it 
was Saturday and the coking works was 
shut down. For another, it was August 
and—behold!—the sun was shining. And 
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CARS ARE MADE TO LAST. 
QUAKER STATE’S MADE TO HELP 
SEE THAT THEY DO. 


The plain and simple fact 
of the matter is this: helping 
cars last, keeping them 
running young, is Quaker 
State Motor Oil’s only job. 

For over 60 years now, 
people have trusted Quaker 
State. And for very good 
reasons. 

Quaker State’s refined 
only from Pennsylvania 
Grade Crude Oil. By lubrica¬ 
tion specialists, dedicated to 
producing quality automotive 
oils for your car. 

By the time Quaker State 
is poured into your car’s 
crankcase, it’s passed strict 
quality control standards. 

To make sure your car gets 
the protection it needs. 

The result? If you use 
Quaker State regularly, you 
can help avoid expensive 
engine repairs. 

And keep your car running 
like it should. Young. 

Quaker State didn’t get to be 


the best-selling motor oil in 
America for nothing. Quaker 
State means quality and value. 
Quart after quart after quart. 

Look for Quaker State, 
wherever they care about cars. 

Quaker State helps cars 
last. Keeps them running 
young. 

And to car owners 
these days, nothing’s more 
important than that. 


QUAKER STATE 
KEEPS CARS RUNNING YOUNG. 
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Why is Tareyton better? 

Others remove. 
Tareyton improves . 





The Reason is 
Activated Charcoal 


The U.S. Environmental 
Protection Agency recently 
reported that granular ac¬ 
tivated carbon (charcoal) is 
the best available method 
for filtering water. 

As a matter of fact, many 
cities across the United States have instituted charcoal 
filtration systems for their drinking water supplies. 

The evidence is mounting that activated charcoal 
does indeed improve the taste of drinking water. 


Charcoals History’s No. 1 filter 


Charcoal was used by the ancient 
Egyptians as early as 1550 B.C. 


Charcoal has been used ever since 
then in many manufacturing processes, 
including the refining of sugar! 


Charcoal made the gas mask 
possible in World War I. 


Charcoal is used today for masks that are required 
equipment in many industries. 


Charcoal helps freshen air in 
submarines and spacecraft. 


Charcoal is used to 
mellow the taste of the finest bourbons. 


Charcoal also plays a key role 
in auto pollution 
control devices. ^ 


Tareyton is America^ 
best-selling charcoal filter cigarette. 


King Size: 21 mg. "lar" 1.4 mg. nicotine; 
100 mm: 20 mg. "lar", 1.4 mg. nicotine: av. per cigarette. FTC Repori Nov. 75. 


Activated charcoal 
does something 
for cigarette smoke, too. 


While plain white filters reduce tar and nicotine, 
they also remove taste. 

But Tareyton scientists created a unique, two-part 
filter—a white tip on the outside, activated charcoal 
on the inside. Tar and nicotine are reduced... but the 
taste is actually improved by charcoal. Charcoal 
in Tareyton smooths and balances and improves the 
tobacco taste. 


'!. .That’s why 
us Tareyton smokers 
would rather fight 
than switch." 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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most wondrous of all was that Gateshead 
Stadium, a modest old structure resting 
in a reclaimed chemical dump down by 
the river, had a brand-new S300,000 all- 
weather Tartan track. 

The redecorating was the town’s way 
of saying Howay (C’mon) to Foster. G iv- 
en the cruel winters, the stadium’s an¬ 
cient cinder track usually looked as if the 
dump was making a comeback. Which 
meant that for all his serious pre-race 
tune-ups, Foster had to travel to Edin¬ 
burgh, 90 miles to the north, or to Lon¬ 
don, the only two cities in Britain that 
had the new artificial ovals. “We knew 
we were breeding a champion,” says 
Council Leader Collins, “so we decided 
to spend our money on something good. 
And no doubt about it, the wonder track 
is the best investment we ever made.” 

He and just about everyone else in 
town were convinced on that August Sat¬ 
urday when, just 10 days after the new 
track was installed, a class field of run¬ 
ners was imported to challenge Foster 
over 3,000 meters. The 1974 Gateshead 
Games drew a sellout crowd of 13,500, 
the largest that turned out for a meet in 
Britain that year. And every last Tyne- 
sidcr, it seemed, began clapping right at 
the opening gun of the featured race and 
kept increasing the tempo as Foster took 
the lead midway and held on. 

After burning off challenges by Brit¬ 
ain's David Black and the U.S.’s Dick 
Bucrkle, Foster’s face tightened into the 
knife-in-the-back grimace he always as¬ 
sumes when pulling for home. “With two 
laps to go, I felt very tired," he recalls. 
“I was dead. Finished. Then, suddenly, 

I heard the crowd. All thaC/rc/se. And 1 
felt a new man. I knew I could beat the 
record.” That he did, being timed in 
7:35.2 to lower Emiel Puttemans' world 
mark by 2.4 seconds. 

Like notches in a gunslinger's six- 
shooter, Foster’s two world records have 
inspired a lot of young hotshots to test 
the quickness of the master. It happens 
every Tuesday evening when Foster 
works out at the stadium with his fellow 
Gateshead Harriers, as rambunctious 
and footloose a lot as ever came down 
the straightaway. 

In a wonderful sort of way, in fact, all 
of Gateshead seems to be running amok 
nowadays. Runners of every descrip¬ 
tion—firemen, housewives, bank clerks, 
schoolgirls, insurance agents, everyone 
from the boss right down to the junior 
typist—join in the lunchtime jogalongs 


at the stadium or run through the streets 
or around factory parking lots. F'oster, 
who often leads the organized sessions, 
preaches, “Jogging is the simplest, most 
basic form of activity. It exercises the 
heart, and that’s what running is all 
about.” 

Though Foster provides the inspira¬ 
tion, the longtime Pied Piper of Pedes- 
trianism, as they used to call running in 
those parts, is Harrier Coach Stan Long. 
A welder until he joined Foster's recre¬ 
ation staff 18 months ago. Long has been 
coaching his boss for a dozen years. He 
accepts Harrier candidates at age 11 and 
then runs them until their dependency 
drops off. 

Long says, “I reckon I can teach a run¬ 
ner what I know by the time he’s 18, and 
then he’s on his own. He can come to 
me for advice but he must think for him¬ 
self. I want the lads to be self-sufficient. 
I’m no Svengali.” 

Unusually chipper for a man who has 
weathered 46 winters in Gateshead, Long 
seems most truly in his element when he 
is putting his charges through their train¬ 
ing hoops. “C’mon, young Murray!" he 
cried one evening as he sent off succes¬ 
sively faster waves of runners, timing it 
so that each group had the incentive of 
trying to catch and surpass the one be¬ 
fore. Standing in the infield. Long said, 
“Doing your laps is more fun—go on, 
Gerald!- if you make a game out of it. 
Going great, Bradley! Use your arms. Go 
on, lad. Move up, Alice. Only one lap to 
go. Go on, Winston! Smash it!” 

Nearby, Terry Nagel, a TV engineer, 
and his wife Stephanie, were cheering on 
their son Stephen, who was running 
alone on the shadowy perimeter of the 
track. 

“Who knows," said the father, “Ste¬ 
phen might turn out to be another Bren¬ 
dan Foster. He gave up watching his fa¬ 
vorite show. The Six Million Dollar Man , 
to come out and train tonight. We 
couldn't keep him away. With the help 
of that man over there, Stan Long, we 
figure Stephen might be ready for the 
Olympics in about lOyears." As it is, Ste¬ 
phen will have to wait four years until 
Long takes him under wing. He is seven. 

Not surprisingly, the Gateshead Har¬ 
riers are the national cross-country and 
road-relay champions. And earlier this 
year at the European Club champion¬ 
ships in Arlon, Belgium, their 13-mcm- 
ber contingent won the trophy as the best 
team on either side of the Channel. 


The Harriers will go to any lengths to 
win races, down to but not including the 
dashes. Sprinters are as rare in Gateshead 
as coal miners in Miami Beach. Scot¬ 
land's David Jenkins, the British and 
American 400-meter champion, joined 
Foster’s recreation department last year, 
but he is still trying to explain that start¬ 
ing blocks arc not toys for tots. And the 
only local field events anyone can recall 
are the matches by the Gateshead soccer 
team, which was dropped from the league 
in 1961 because of a lack of support. 

“We just haven't the men to coach 
field events.” says Gateshead Stadium 
Manager John Caine, himself a distance 
runner of national repute. Only half kid¬ 
ding, Foster says, “If we have a pole 
vaultcr, we turn him into a miler.” Con¬ 
ditions more or less dictate it. As Long 
puts it, “You can’t throw the hammer 
in the rain.” 

And you can't deny custom. “The in¬ 
terest in foot racing stems from the tra¬ 
ditional working-class Sunday up here." 
Foster says. “You raced your whippets 
in the morning, played darts at lunch¬ 
time and then, after a skinful of beer, 
watched the local harriers run in the af¬ 
ternoon. People in the northeast know 
about foot racing. They’ll tell you how 
45,000 people went to St. James Park to 
sec Arthur Wint run 20 years ago." 

Stan Long will tell you how John 
White, the Gateshead Clipper, set three 
world records in the 1860s and won S300 
for defeating a Tonawanda Indian in a 
10-mile stakes race in New York City. 
He will tell you, too, about other old- 
time whizzes like James Rowan, the Brit¬ 
ish six-mile champion and Gateshead's 
own Black Assassin, who died prema¬ 
turely because he guzzled more post race 
beers than his wee 104-pound body could 
tolerate. And with a pint of shandy (hall 
beer, half lemonade) firmly in hand and 
with only the slightest prompting from 
Foster, Long will even sing you the Tync- 
sule Anthem, a ditty about going to the 
races a century ago. 

“Thor wer lots o’ lads and lasses 
there,” Long crooned in his most lilting 
burr one otherwise drab afternoon, “all 
wi’ smiling faces. ..He was lunching 
with Foster at the Whcelhousc Restau¬ 
rant. a converted ferryboat moored on 
the Tyne, and after the floor show the 
talk turned to running and regional de¬ 
terminism. 

“It’s all in the mind of the bloke,” Fos¬ 
ter said, pushing aside his cheese and 

continued 
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Titleist and Top-Rite: 
ball higher than their 




golfers rated our new 
own. 


Introducing the Royal Master. 


The new Royal Master—the golf ball 
that received one of the greatest recep¬ 
tions of any new golf ball ever. 

In a test conducted by an independent 
testing institute, Titleist and Top-Flite 
golfers were given their regular ball and 
our new ball, and were asked to play 18 
holes alternating each ball. Then, at the 
end of the round, they rated each ball over 
16 categories covering golf ball perform¬ 
ance. These included distance, durability, 
accuracy, feel, click, appearance, and 
others. 

An impressive beginning. 

The results were simply remarkable. In 
an overall average rating of all categories, 
both groups rated our ball higher than 
their own. 


We tested again. And this time, the 
Royal Master did even better. The more 
golfers played it, the better they liked it. 
The inner story. 

Royal Master features two-piece con¬ 
struction, like Top-Rite. Two-piece con¬ 
struction allows for the highest perform¬ 
ance standards in a ball that can take a lot 
of punishment, But Top-Rite golfers rated 
our ball higher in 13 out of 16 categories, 
with two ties. Top-Rite golfers said Royal 
Master flew farther, rolled farther, felt 
better off woods, felt better off irons, 
sounded better, and lasted longer than 
their regular ball. 

Next time out, take a tip from golfers 
who know a good ball when they play one. 
Try the new Royal Master. 



Now... get to know the greatest new golf ball in the 
country and the greatest golf courses in the country. 

For a limited time, buy a box of three Royal Master golf 
balls and receive the 1976 Golf and Country Qub 
Reciprocity Directory FREE! ($5 value). 


Royal 
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onion sandwich to trace the northern 
boundary of England on the table. Not¬ 
ing that over the centuries the warring 
Scots had made far greater inroads in the 
northwest, he said, “There's the back-to- 
the-wall thing. That's when we northeast- 
erncrs are most lethal.” 

Long added, “I think people in the 
northeast are naturally determined. It’s 
part of our heritage here. It has nothing 
to do with being working-class, just the 
sort of struggles we've had in the past.” 

Determined is surely the word for Fos¬ 
ter. Son of an office worker for British 
Steel, he is the eldest of six children, a self- 
described “slow developer” who made 
his quickest moves at the family dinner 
table. Though chubby as a boy, he joined 
the track team at St. Joseph’s Roman 
Catholic School as a 400-meter man and 
puffed his way to a second-place finish 
in the 1963 Durham County champion¬ 
ships. “Brendan was good,” recalls 
George Felton, his coach at St. Joseph’s, 
“but there were other lads equally as 
good. The difference was, Brendan had 
character.” 

Foster joined the Harriers in 1965 and, 
he says, “Taking up cross-country real¬ 
ly gave me an idea of what I could do.” 
At first, it was strictly a private vision. 
Lindsay Dunn remembers competing 
against his close friend a decade ago. 
“There were races back then when Bren¬ 
dan would finish miles behind every¬ 
body,” he says. “Afterward he’d always 
say it was just a matter of time until he 
started winning. I wasn't convinced, but 
he was.” 

In 1969, while attending Sussex Uni¬ 
versity, Foster had an even tougher time 
convincing officials that he was worthy 
of entering the British universities cross¬ 
country championship. No matter that 
he had corrected an iron deficiency that 
had shown up in a blood test a few 
months earlier, they plainly did not think 
he was good enough. 

“Eventually," Foster now recalls, “I 
looked up the program and saw that the 
highest competitor’s number was 380. So 
I made my own 381 on a piece of card, 
and said, ‘I’m going to run.’ I did and I 
finished ninth. And although the officials 
weren't very pleased, they did select me 
for the universities team for a match 
against the combined services and an all- 
England team. I thought I’d be last, but 
midway out I found myself with the lead¬ 
ers and just took off. They never caught 
me, and it was only after the race, when 


I realized who I’d beaten, that 1 thought 
I really could be a good runner.” 

Good enough to finish fifth in the 1,500 
at the 1972 Munich Olympics, and even 
better when he moved up to the 5,000 
and won the 1974 European Champion¬ 
ships in Rome. After watching Big Bren 
on the telly and the way he left Olympic 
champion Viren for dead with a spar¬ 
kling 13:17.2, more than 500 Tynesiders 
turned out to witness his next training 
session at Gateshead Stadium in person. 

At the time, Foster had just given up 
his job as a chemistry teacher to head 
the recreation department, and the rec¬ 
ognition seemed a just reward for the 
four years he spent running the two miles 
from St. Joseph’s School to await the 
12:30 klaxon at the boiler factory where 
Long worked. And for his mentor, who 
would appear in his overalls, carrying his 
lunch pail and stopwatch to oversee the 
midday workouts, the acclaim is, well, a 
flamin’ miracle. 

Just like that, Stan Long of Gateshead, 
the man whose living room has been a 
youth center for nearly a quarter of a cen¬ 
tury, was whisked from his welder’s 
bench to a podium in Budapest where 
his lecture at the European coaches’ con¬ 
ference received a long ovation and a spe¬ 
cial request from the president of the Eu¬ 
ropean Athletic Association. “Imagine,” 
says Long, still lost in the wonder of it 
all, “Adrian Paulen wanting to shake 
Stan Long's hand.” 

But what really sent him “over the 
moon"—and Foster's Olympic prospects 
soaring—was Long’s appointment in 
February as manager of Britain’s dis¬ 
tance runners for the Montreal Games. 
Long says, “I haven't been to an Olym¬ 
pics since London in 1948 because I just 
couldn’t afford to go. I couldn't even af¬ 
ford to be in Rome when Brendan won 
his European championship. Now, well, 
I'm just thrilled to bits." 

Foster figures to stay in one piece. A 
low-key chap with a pulse rate idling at 
a cool 45 beats per, he contends, “The 
Olympics is just another race. Treat it any 
differently and you can be greatly disap¬ 
pointed because anything can happen— 
a pulled muscle, the flu, anything." He 
recalls the time when Long, the former 
walking champion of Durham County, 
fell prey to an untimely gastrointestinal 
attack. “They reckon Stan was a good 
walker but he missed out in the nation¬ 
als because of too many cucumber sand¬ 
wiches on the train.” 


Nor is Foster short on confidence. In 
Britain's dual meet with Russia last year, 
after he triumphed in the 1,500 with an 
electrifying finishing kick, he was asked 
at what point he thought he would win. 

‘When they picked me to run,” he said. 
And although Foster insists that “The 
five’s me event," he may also compete in 
the 10,000 in Montreal. Attempting the 
distance for the first time last summer, 
Foster not only outdistanced the U.S.’s 
Frank Shorter, the 1972 Olympic mar¬ 
athon champion, but he also won in the 
fastest time of the year, 27:45.4. 

“Whatever happens in Montreal," 
Foster says, “I’ll come back to Gates¬ 
head and find I've still got food to eat, a 
job to do and my friends. Win or lose, it 
would be wrong if it was any different." 
He feels it would also be wrong for him 
to accept the S60,000 he was offered to 
join the pro track circuit. “Running is 
hard enough,” he says, “without having 
to do it for a living.” 

Foster could do without the hometown 
pressure as well. In fact, in enlisting a 
top international field for last year’s 
Gateshead Games, he inadvertently 
helped his cause by including New Zea¬ 
land's Rod Dixon, who beat him in the 
5,000. "It took a lot of the heat off,” Fos¬ 
ter claims. "Now people here know I can 
lose, which is a rather nice spin-off from 
an unpleasant afternoon.” 

All of which he hopes will help ward 
off other unpleasant happenings such as 
the time when, out for his morning tour 
in the pouring rain, he became ill and 
started retching. Almost immediately, a 
passing car skidded to a stop, a man 
jumped out and rushed over and asked 
Foster for his autograph. 

Foster attributes the untamed enthu¬ 
siasm to deprivation. “People have never 
had much here,” he says. “Nobody 
brings great culture here, no theater, not 
even good soccer. Everything that's good 
seems to happen somewhere else. So ho¬ 
rizons have been limited. People’s am¬ 
bitions have been confined.” 

Foster has succeeded royally in rais¬ 
ing the consciousness level in more ways 
than one. In February, while he was be¬ 
ing invested as a Member of the British 
Empire at Buckingham Palace, Queen 
Elizabeth said to him, “I hope this 
doesn't interfere with your training." 
“No, ma’am," said Brendan Foster, 
M.B.E., "I already ran seven miles in 
Hyde Park this morning.” 

The Queen smiled. end 
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A plunge into a caldron of slowly stirred 
sea monsters—oozing eels, sharp-beaked 
turtles, nosy sharks—all eager for their next 
meal or morsel by RICK TELANDER 

BITING THE HAND 
THAT FEEDS THEM 


I come walking out of a back room 
at Boston’s New England Aquar¬ 
ium, dressed like a frogman, and sit down 
on the tiny dock above the Giant Ocean 
Tank, the world’s largest glass aquarium. 
My two diving partners, aquarium staff 
members Bob Griffin (right) and Toni 
Pollack, are already in the water. I put 
in my legs. The water is 76°, a median 
temperature acceptable to the large 
ocean animals from Cape Cod to Key 
West with which the tank is stocked. 

Something large is rising. ‘‘They'11 be 
curious about somebody new coming 
in,” Griffin had said. “The turtles are in¬ 
terested in air bubbles. The sharks will 
sense your vibrations, and smell you. As 
they approach, they actually will be tast¬ 
ing you to see if you’re good to eat.” 

The shape continues to rise. Remain 
calm. Know hysteria, and assimilate it. 
‘‘Sharks are keenly aware of erratic be¬ 
havior,” Griffin had said. 

I look at my foot. An Atlantic green 
sea turtle the size of a water bed is hom¬ 
ing in on it. Ah, yes. I glance at the 
schoolchildren peering over the railing, 
watching the divers. Pollack grabs the 
500-pound turtle by its shell, perhaps a 
fin length from my foot, and steers it 
slowly downward like a mover edging a 
piano into the parlor. ‘‘That was Myr¬ 


tle," she says coming up. ‘‘She’s crazy.” 

I am in a little deeper now, up to my 
chest, my mask and oxygen regulator in 
place. I can feel the gentle current from 
right to left. Forms drift past counter¬ 
clockwise, against the flow. “Aerody- 
namically, it's easier for most fish to swim 
into a current,” Griffin had explained. 
“Watch out for the traffic when you get 
down there.” 

My head goes under and suddenly 
pops out. “A lot of divers get claustro¬ 
phobia when they start in,” Roz Ridg- 
way, the public relations woman, had 
said. “Unnatural density," was the way 
Curator Lou Garibaldi put it. 

I feel as though I have just viewed a 
caldron of slowly stirred sea monsters. 
Beneath me five- and six-foot sharks cir¬ 
cle alongside giant turtles, tarpon and 
barracuda. On the bottom are things that 
resemble boulders, 400-pound jewfish. 
There are more than 250 animals in the 
23-foot-deep, 40-foot-wide, 200,000-gal¬ 
lon circular tank. 

How can a sane person descend into 
such company? “Well,” said Toni Pol¬ 
lack, in the kind of inverted logic that 
seemed so reasonable on land, "the tur¬ 
tles are probably more dangerous than 
the sharks.” 

Now as we sink past the fiber-glass reef 
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that fills the center of the tank, its grot¬ 
toed and tunneled form pulsing with ma¬ 
rine life that one wouldn’t mind seeing 
mounted on walls, it is necessary to re¬ 
mind oneself that there is a purpose in 
this dive—the animals must be fed. 

"We tried feeding all the sharks from 
the top,” said Lou Garibaldi, “but only 
the browns would come up. We thought 
if the sand tigers and nurse sharks got 
hungry enough, they'd surface feed, too. 
Instead, when we opened up one morn¬ 
ing, quite a number of the fish in the tank 
were gone. And, of course, if we just 
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dumped food in and let it go at that, 
there'd be total chaos.” Now the browns 
are fed at one time, the turtles at anoth¬ 
er and the remaining fish immediately 
after. 

My instructions for this "bottom” 
feeding are that I should go into a cave 
and remain quiet. That way I will avoid 
stepping on sharks or aggravating mo- 
ray eels and loggerhead turtles. "Some¬ 
times the fish go a little nuts,” said Grif¬ 
fin. “There’s no real difference between 
animals here and in the wild. And there’s 
no such thing as a tame shark.” 


Reaching bottom, I retire to a hole in 
the reef and stare out at the people star¬ 
ing in through four-inch glass. Those 
spectators have come to a most singular 
public place. Financed by a Who's Who 
of wealthy Bostonians, the New England 
Aquarium opened with much fanfare in 
June 1969, some 15 years after the old 
city aquarium folded. 

It marked a high point in "New Eng¬ 
land determination,” stated the Boston 
Globe , for * ‘not one cent of the more than 
S5 million construction costs was con¬ 
tributed by any level of government." 


Not only was private finance a new twist, 
so was the aquarium goal. “We don’t 
want a circus,” said President David B. 
Stone firmly at the opening. 

For a while, though, he had a black 
comedy. “Everything that could go 
wrong, did,” Jack Cunningham, the 
assistant to the president, explained. 
"Bolts eroded, pipes blew, eels got lost 
in drains. We had a fire. We had floods. 
We even had the current going the wrong 
way in the big tank; as people walked 
up the spiral ramp, all they saw were 
the fishes’ rear ends.” continued 
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Finally, with matters under control, 
the aquarium became everything its 
founders hoped. "The idea is to get peo¬ 
ple here for recreation,” said Cunning¬ 
ham, "and while they’re here, we try to 
educate them.” 

Toward that end the aquarium has no 
walk-through whales or dueling dol¬ 
phins. What it does have besides 75 
smaller fresh- and saltwater exhibits (one 
of which includes live "touchable” sea 
creatures) is the main tank filled with 
large fish and turtles. But why, one feels 
compelled to ask, are there so many 
sharks? "Because that's what appeals to 
people,” said Cunningham. 

Jaws, he admitted, had created “un¬ 
believable” interest in that "area,” and 
the aquarium, for all its sincerity, is not 
above capitalizing on that. In the gift 
shop one of the hottest items is a "Kill¬ 
er Shark” jigsaw puzzle showing a 
shark’s mouth lunging through bloody 
froth. Diver Griffin, on the other hand, 
is “sick of the whole Jaws thing. Because 
of that movie,” he said, "people are start¬ 
ing shark safaris where they just go out 
and kill as many sharks as they can. Big 
deal. Sharks are easy to kill. It wouldn't 
be hard to kill off an entire reef in a short 
time. But like any other fish, sharks are 
ecologically necessary to the sea. Person¬ 
ally, I think they're cool.” 

On the other side of the glass the crowd 
is becoming agitated. One of the 25 or 
so sharks in the tank has approached 
Griffin, and with a sudden upward surge 
has sucked in a proffered baby squid like 
a Hoover picking up a cotton puff. 
"Nurse sharks can create enough vacu¬ 
um to rip hermit crabs out of shells,” Lou 
Garibaldi had said. Suddenly the sharks 
have arrived from everywhere. They 
lunge and swirl, turning sideways and 
rubbing at Griffin’s food bucket like cats 
against chair legs. They dive and plunge 
and lie at his feet, their gill slits opening 
and closing like Venetian blinds. 

I back into my grotto. Turtles which 
have already been fed paddle down, and 
Griffin stiff-arms them away. Unfortu¬ 
nately, the turtles are ever hungry, eat¬ 
ing even the debris tossed into the tank 
by spectators. "Sometimes, when a tur¬ 
tle passes waste, so many coins come out 
it's like watching a jackpot in Las Ve¬ 
gas,” Griffin said. But now 1 have wor¬ 
ries of my own. A six-foot sand-tiger 
shark is swimming my way, eyeing me 
without expression, its silver-gray skin 
glistening in the dull light like the shark¬ 


skin suits on the racks at Robert Hall. 
Like most humans, I have always ranked 
sharks alongside piranhas, rattlesnakes, 
grizzly bears and black-widow spiders, 
but I now find an odd detachment min¬ 
gling with my horror. For instance, I 
never realized a shark's mouth could be 
seen as a frown or a smile, depending on 
the angle from which it is viewed. 

Abruptly, the shark dips and whams 
into my leg, nosing me. I stand rigid as a 
pipe. The shark wags its tail, slowly pass¬ 
ing between my legs. Unaccountably, I 
reach down and touch its skin, hard and 
rough as roof shingling. 

Feeding sharks in captivity is by no 
means a safe job. Senior diver George 
Nally once had his side laid open by a 
tank shark. Bob Griffin received "may¬ 
be 35 bites” last year, and several small 
teeth are still embedded in his hands. But 
it was on his very first feeding as an em¬ 
ployee that Griffin had his closest call. 

"My parents were out there watch¬ 
ing," he said. "1 really didn't know what 
to expect, so I was just holding a mack¬ 
erel in my hand and then this shark start¬ 
ed circling me. He charged and grabbed 
me by the weight belt, and shook me all 
around the tank." 

The sharp-beaked and hungry turtles 
can be hazardous, as can the moray eels, 
which occasionally slither out of their gi¬ 
ant clamshells and ooze about like green 
crepe paper. "When two of them fight 
over territory, it’s like something from a 
Japanese monster movie,” Griffin said. 
Even the sluggish jewfish arc to be feared. 
"One simply inhaled a 4Vi-foot shark 
once," said Lou Garibaldi. "Whenever 
we add new fish we just assume the an¬ 
imals in the tank will take their 20% to 
30% off the top.” 

As in the sea, a survival system has 
evolved and is maintained through de¬ 
grees of fear, hunger satiation and a de¬ 
fined pecking order. Myrtle the turtle 
"does what she wants,” but everyone 
else, even the 10-foot nurse shark who 
once had to be removed on a stretcher 
after a confrontation with a turtle, watch¬ 
es his step. "When one of the fish has 
been nailed during the night, the tension 
is so strong the next morning even I can 
feel it,” Griffin said. 

The divers carry no weapons to pro¬ 
tect themselves but take care to keep their 
charges calm and orderly. They dive 
punctually, avoid startling movements 
and try to make sure every animal gets 
its fair share of the food. 


One thing they don't do anymore is 
serve herring. "That's when the sharks 
go berserk," Griffin said. "The last time 
I fed herring there were sharks hanging 
onto my wet suit and clinging to my 
hair.” 

The point here is that sharks, and oth¬ 
er dangerous sea beasts, can be ap¬ 
proached with a modicum of safety if one 
has a good understanding of their mo¬ 
tivations and behavioral tendencies. 
"Cousteau said the only predictable 
thing about sharks is that they will act 
unpredictably,” Lou Garibaldi noted. 

‘ 'But they have their reasons like any oth¬ 
er animal. We just may not know all of 
the reasons.” 

For aquarium divers such as Bob Grif¬ 
fin and Toni Pollack the understanding 
of tank inhabitants reaches a more per¬ 
sonal level. Just by observation they can 
tell if certain fish are feeling chipper or 
not, whether they are hungry or diseased 
or sexually aroused. The sharks are the 
toughest to read. 

"We give names to some of the an¬ 
imals with outstanding personalities,” 
Griffin said. "There’s Morris the moray 
and, of course, my favorite. Myrtle. And 
in another tank we’ve got an electric eel 
named Zap and some time ago we had a 
sawfish called Black & Decker. But the 
sharks are different.” 

Ancient animals that have changed lit¬ 
tle with the passage of time, sharks react 
to basic stimuli, if little else. Bob Grif¬ 
fin's hands are scarred and discolored 
from punching them on the snouts or bat¬ 
ting their emery-board tails to maintain 
order. To really get a point across, he 
will drop his regulator and bite them in 
a handy spot, generally a pectoral fin. He 
also bites the turtles. "They communi¬ 
cate by biting," he explained. "And so 
can I.” 

As I watch him hand out his last smelt 
to a charging sand-tiger shark, I can feel 
several other sharks bumping into me 
from the front and behind. I recall for 
an instant what Lou Garibaldi had said 
about sharks, a point on which Bob Grif¬ 
fin had basically concurred. "When it 
gets down to it,” said Lou, "if a shark 
really wants you, he's got you.” 

As we flipper to the surface, past the 
silent faces on the other side of the glass, 

I take a last look at the beasts below. 
Sharks are strange, fascinating, awesome 
animals. If they’d wanted me, they could 
have had me. I absolutely couldn't bring 
myself to bite one. end 
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HIGHROAD 
TO THE 
GOOD LIFE 

Once he converted his obsession 
into a hobby, O. J. Meyer found out 
how to relax and enjoy the ride 
by PHIL SINGERMAN 

ext instruction.” 

“Mileage reading 63.15. Left at 
T. CAST 54.5.” 

“How’s my time?” 

“You’re still almost a minute late.” 

“I’ll make it up after the T.” 

The Porsche, a yellow 1973 91 IT 
named Bismark III, downshifts from 80 
mph to negotiate the linked turns. It 
comes through the pale com stalks that 
cover the 111inois count ryside, its rear end 
twitching on the gravel-strewn road. The 
driver is Orville J. Meyer—called O.J. by 
some and Jerry by others. He is a short, 
powerful man with a mop of blond hair. 
He saws at the padded steering wheel 
with deft choppy motions that straighten 
the car in time for a fast approaching T 
intersection. He blips the throttle twice, 
double-clutches into second and yanks 
the wheel to the left, power-sliding 
through the corner. In the bucket seat 
beside him, Helga, his pretty wife, never 
raises her head from the collection of 
typewritten sheets, clipboards and stop¬ 
watches in her lap and the slide rule in 
her hands. The Porsche accelerates to 85 
on the level farm roadway and the litany 
continues: 

“Next instruction.” 

“Mileage reading 66.40. Right at Y.” 

“Can you get me on time?” 

“I’ll try. We have another CAST 
[Change Average Speed To] coming up.” 

It is Sunday afternoon and Jerry Mey¬ 


er, a chemical engineer for Du Pont, a 
metal sculptor, skier, sailor, backpacker, 
golfer and Porsche fanatic—he is pres¬ 
ident-elect of the Porsche Club of Amer¬ 
ica's 230-member Chicago Region—is 
deep in one of his favorite hobbies. In 
this TSD (time, speed, distance) rally a 


driver and a navigator must follow a se¬ 
ries of instructions over a given distance, 
proceeding at given average speeds that 
constantly change and, using that famil¬ 
iar eighth-grade math formula D = RT, 
compute elapsed time. The rally is divid¬ 
ed into legs that terminate at manned 
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checkpoints. Waiting officials, who know 
the predetermined arrival time of each 
team, subtract points according to the 
amount of time a car is early or late. The 
team with a score closest to perfect wins, 
and any rallyist receiving a citation from 
the law is automatically disqualified. At 


the moment Jerry Meyer is behind his 
correct time because, for a brief period 
earlier in the rally, he got lost. 

"Helga, you have to get me on time,” 
Jerry says. "I'm trying, Jerry,” his wife 
replies, "but these speed changes keep 
fouling me up.” "Here,” Jerry shouts. 


“let me do it.” And as the Porsche bar¬ 
rels down the highway he begins making 
calculations with the slide rule while 
steering with his knees. "You have to go 
right at that Y, Jerry," Helga says. But 
all he can do is mumble since he's got 
the slide rule between his teeth as he saws 
away at the steering wheel once again. 
The turn negotiated, he spits out the slide 
rule and resumes calculations, all the 
while gunning the engine, downshifting, 
upshifting and providing a running ac¬ 
count of rallying, the internal workings 
of his car, the state of the economy and 
how, for an upcoming crafts fair, he in¬ 
tends to use old exhaust valves and pieces 
of timing chain in his sculptures. 

Give Meyer a trumpet and he will ac¬ 
company himself at the same time, al¬ 
though it has been a while since he led 
his own dance band. And do not worry 
about a breakdown sidelining the 
Porsche; Meyer could fix a blown trans¬ 
mission with a can opener. In the past 
year, between ski trips, a canoeing ex¬ 
pedition, backpacking in Colorado and 
a week of scuba diving and fishing in 
Florida off an oceangoing sloop he and 
Helga chartered with some friends, Mey¬ 
er rebuilt four or five Porsche engines, a 
number of VW’s and his furnace. He in¬ 
stalled a sauna in his cellar, ran a couple 
of drivers' schools for the SCCA and 
about once a month indulged himself in 
a rally. 

You can look it up. It is all there in 
the calendar the Meyers keep, detailing 
these and all other events and activities 
they somehow manage to attend. The 
calendar is in the bookcase, next to the 
sculptured lamp that Meyer made and 
the passport photos he took himself, in 
color. ("Nothing says you can’t take 
your own passport pictures and nothing 
says they can’t be in color,” Meyer 
claims.) It isn’t that he can't afford to 
have things done for him, it is just that 
things seem to come out better if he does 
them himself. 

Meyer, 34, is a senior supervisor of 
production at Du Pont’s East Chicago 

continued 
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(Ind.) plant. “I got my personality, at 
least the I-can-do-it-myself part, from my 
mother," he says. "When I was just a 
little kid I remember her telling my fa¬ 
ther a couple of times how she wanted a 
larger kitchen. One day my dad took me 
fishing, and when we got home there was 
an enormous pile of plaster in the front 
yard. My mother had torn down one of 
the kitchen walls while we were gone. ‘1 
sure hope that isn't a load-bearing wall,’ 
my father said. My mother just stood 
there and smiled. And that's how she got 
her bigger kitchen.” 

Meyer, a native of Cincinnati, told the 
story a couple of evenings before the ral¬ 
ly while sitting in his den, a warm, lived- 
in room full of wind chimes, mobiles, 
rocks from Colorado and his sculptures. 
Helga's framed needlepoint renditions of 
Porsches at speed hung on two of the 
walls, and in front of the bookcase sat 
the "stufT-box." A stuff-box holds par¬ 
aphernalia related to an upcoming week¬ 
end's activities. It now contained two 
Meylan 400 stopwatches and a set of ral¬ 
ly tables designed by Meyer. 

The Meyers live in Munster, Ind., a 
quiet suburb of Chicago, where on Fri¬ 
day nights before high school football 
games the trees in front of varsity play¬ 
ers’ homes are draped by the cheerleaders 
with reams of bathroom tissue—getting 
T.P.’d,they call it. At the edge of his lawn 
Meyer has embedded two monstrous old 
gears to keep cars off the grass, another 
example of his creativity that thrives on 
recycling discarded material. It also has 
produced such sculpture as workmen 
swinging picks, shovels made from old 
spark plugs and valve guides and a living- 
room lamp built from the remains of a 
fire escape. 

It comes as no surprise that Meyer 
places his personal stamp on all his cars. 
Engineers buy Porsches because Porsch¬ 
es are reputed to be the most precisely 
designed cars in the world; overdesigned, 
many car enthusiasts insist. Doctors and 
lawyers buy Porsches because engineers 
tell them the car is the most highly re¬ 
fined performance vehicle available. But 
Jerry Meyer, engineer, lifelong car nut 
and avowed champion of the marque, 
took his brand-new SI0,500 Porsche Tar- 
ga, which had been specially assembled 
for him at the factory, and proceeded to 
alter the entire suspension system be¬ 
cause he wasn't satisfied with the car's 
handling characteristics. He did the job 
in his garage—cutting, fitting and repo¬ 


sitioning vital parts on an automobile 
whose owners have apoplexy when it is 
time just to change the oil. For Meyer 
the task was as simple as ripping down a 
kitchen wall, even though, like serious 
rallyists in general and Porsche owners 
in particular, Meyer treats his car with 
surgical fastidiousness. To move it from 
the garage to the driveway for a wash¬ 
ing, for example, he rolls rather than 
drives the 911, believing that to run the 
engine for only a few seconds would 
cause a buildup of condensation, result¬ 
ing in a rusted-out exhaust system. 

Now Meyer guns the Porsche up to 
nearly 100 mph. "It seems as though the 
different legs of this rally were laid out 
by different cars with different odome¬ 
ters," he says, "because our O.D. factor 
keeps changing and I'll be damned if we 
can get on time.” An O.D. factor is the 
difference between a rally car's odometer 
over a given distance and that of the car 
laying out the rally. At the rally’s start, 
all cars run an introductory "odometer 
leg," during which they measure this dif¬ 
ference and figure it into subsequent cal¬ 
culations, which, at least theoretically, is 
not very difficult. If, for example, you 
must travel at 50 mph for five miles, then 
at 30 mph for eight miles and finally at 
40 mph for seven miles, it is not too hard 
to compute your correct elapsed time for 
the entire 20 miles. But try this: 5.4 miles 
at 37 mph, then 3.2 miles at 48.5 mph, 
followed by 6.6 miles at 51.5 mph. Got 
it down? Now throw in a garbage truck 
that cuts you off at an intersection and 
which you must follow at 15 mph for half 
a mile, a stop sign where you encounter 
a 12-car wedding party causing a delay 
of 45 seconds and an ambiguous direc¬ 
tion for a right turn where there are two 
possible roads to take, resulting in a 30- 
second delay while you argue with your 
companion. 

If you are cool, and running in the 
equipped class with a $1,000 computer 
under the dashboard flashing readouts 
based on corrections fed in by your nav¬ 
igator, or a Curta calculator, a device 
resembling a pepper mill into which you 
put the speed factor (so many minutes 
per mile) and receive an accurate time, 
then you’ve got nothing to worry about 
except getting lost. However, if you arc 
running in the unequipped class, like Jer¬ 
ry Meyer—who would sooner bring his 
Porsche to the corner gas station for a 
tune-up than run a rally equipped—you 
are in trouble. All you have in the front 


seat are a stopwatch, a slide rule and 
homemade rally tables giving the num¬ 
ber of minutes required to go a certain 
distance. There also is your navigator's 
mathematical expertise to rely on. By the 
middle of a rally it may be questionable, 
owing to the fact that navigators are too 
busy during a rally to look up; after sev¬ 
eral dozen high-speed corners they tend 
to become queasy. 

Such troubles do not fit into the Mey¬ 
er system of rally. His system allows 
Helga, boggled as she is by the three fac¬ 
tors warring in her head—the changing 
mileage, the alternations of average 
speed and the time they haven't as yet 
made up—to lean over and give her hus¬ 
band a kiss. It allows Meyer at least a 
measure of satisfaction in being late, be¬ 
cause being late means he can work out 
the 911 to make up time. And even if 
they don’t win this rally, they will enjoy 
an afternoon of highly technical peram¬ 
bulation and can look forward to dinner 
with their Porsche Club friends, which 
for Meyer is the purpose of it all. 

For many competitors, this is not the 
case. At the Mercedes garage in Barring¬ 
ton, III. where the rally started, there had 
been considerable psyching as Porsche 
owners eyed each other warily over 
steaming cups of coffee. Some feigned ig¬ 
norance, others feigned hangovers, as 
they prepared to do battle in spit-shined 
machines worth as much as S25.000. Nor 
was Meyer always this calm; he admits 
that he once would have done anything 
to win. 

"I'm a competitive person in a com¬ 
petitive society and although I don't like 
it, I've come to accept it,” he says. "I 
compete on the job and I compete at my 
leisure activities. Whatever I'm doing, I 
want to do it well, but now I try to achieve 
some sort of balance. When Helga and I 
began rallying in 1966, we were compet¬ 
itive as hell. I'd found a hobby that de¬ 
manded skills for which I’d been trained, 
which I liked. And at the same time it 
allowed me to pursue my interest in cars 
without the expense or the time involve¬ 
ment of racing. We worked our way up 
from beginners to experts and won the 
Chicago Region Porsche Club Rally 
Championship in 1969. But rally stopped 
being fun because we were just in it to 
win. We started fighting and worrying all 
the time about who would show up at a 
rally to challenge us. Finally I said, 'This 
isn't enjoyable anymore, and if a hobby 
isn’t enjoyable, then it’s time to get an- 

continurd 
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about the care and training of the thoroughbred race horse, and the road to the roses. 
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I Kentucky's Bluegrass region covers 
onJy eight counties in the central part 
of the state, but it is easily the most im¬ 
portant compound to horse racing in 
the entire world. It is here that more 
Thoroughbreds are raised and trained 
than any other single spot-—some esti¬ 
mates place the figure as high as one- 
third of the world’s Thoroughbred 
population. 

Almost within the shadows of the 
twin spires of Churchill Downs are 
more than 300 farms and 100,000 acres 
devoted to the Thoroughbred industry; 
little wonder that the Kentucky Derby 
has reigned as the premier equestrian 
event for more than a century. 

Churchill Downs is the mecca, to be 
sure. But the Road to the Roses is a 
rugged one—a path that grinds through 
nearly three years of arduous training 


and countless furlongs of stakes races. 

If the preparation is agonizingly dif¬ 
ficult, then the requirements to nomi¬ 
nate a horse for the Derby are Spartan- 
ly simple: the horse must be a regis¬ 
tered Thoroughbred and it must be 
three-years-old. All else that is required 
is a $100 nomination fee. No string of 
victories is required, no question of 
noblesse. It is that candid. 

So candid, in fact, that an average 
of 250 horses are nominated each year 
by the mid-February deadline. Less 
than one-tenth of those go postward the 
first Saturday of May to the strains of 
“My Old Kentucky Home.” What hap¬ 
pens to the huge nomination list? Why 
were so many horses nominated in the 
first place? 

Well, for one thing, a lot of horses 
nominated are there simply to bolster 


the egos of certain owners. Others enter 
a horse's name merely to improve its 
value at auction sales. These two cate¬ 
gories lop off a large portion of the 
field long before post time. 

The early-year stakes races, such as 
the Flamingo, Florida and Santa Anita 
Derbys, the Wood Memorial and the 
Gotham, eliminate even more hopefuls. 
Owners and trainers discover that per¬ 
haps their horse is not as good as they 
had thought. By the same token, these 
prep races might focus attention on 
strong Derby possibilities. 

By April there still may be 40 or so 
horses remaining on the nomination 
list. Many of the serious challengers ap¬ 
pear at the Blue Grass Stakes at Keene- 
land in Lexington, Ky., one of the last 
steps before the Derby. 

At this point other owners elect to 












Weldwood Paneling. 

Paneling the kitchen 
may have cost a weekend, 
but it saved the Kirklands 
a bundle. 



The Kirklands always wanted to make 
something special out of their kitchen. 
But they had a budget, too. 

Then they saw the Weldwood* 
paneling called Bamboard. 

It had the weathered wood look that 
reminded them of an old-fashioned 
country kitchen. And an old-fashioned 
price. 

Once they decided on one of the many- 
rustic shades, it was easy. (They picked 
Bamboard in gray.) 

All they needed was a hammer, saw 
and measuring tape, and the booklet 
from their U.S. Plywood Dealer, All 
About Wall Paneling . 

Then they put Bamboard' - paneling 
up, right over their old walls. 

Now the Kirklands will have 
something beautiful to show for their 
weekend, for a long time to come. 
Weldwood Paneling. And they saved 
money by doing it themselves. 

You can see Bamboard, and all the 
other famous Weldwood paneling, at 
your local U.S. Plywood Dealer. He’s in 
your Yellow Pages, under “Paneling.” 

He’s got a complete selection of 
Weldwood paneling, in styles, textures 
and prices to fit every room of your 
home. 

While you’re there, pick up a copy of 
All About Wall Panelin g, or send your 
name, address and 50$ to U.S. Plywood, 
P.O. Box 61, New York, N.Y. 10046. 

Then, pick a weekend. 
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skip the Derby. Some California horses, 
for instance, stay at home to run against 
relatively decimated fields; some train¬ 
ers feel that their horses aren't ready 
for the Derby, the first distance race of 
the year: or perhaps a trainer feels his 
horse has peaked too early, or maybe 
his horse has developed an ailment or 
injury. 

So there may be 25 horses shipped to 
Louisville to prepare for that one day 
in May. Of these, money may weed out 
a few more, because the owners arc 
required to pay a $4,000 fee on the 
Thursday before the race and another 
$3,500 on Derby Day. 

At this point it may become a wait¬ 
ing game for some owners, who wait to 
sec who drops by the wayside. The 
owner of a speed horse, like Bombay 
Duck of the 1975 Derby, might wait 
to see if any other speed horses are still 
in. If not, he may enter his horse, hop¬ 
ing that it gets an early lead and holds 
on. It is strategy until the final moment. 

But magically the field has always 
worked itself down to one that can be 
handled. In the event that it doesn't, 
track ofiicials in 1975 voted to limit the 
starting field to 20 horses. 

“We had to look ahead to the pos¬ 
sibility of having too many horses to 
start a race. There will never be a split 
race." a Derby official says. “Why? 
Well, because that would make the 
Prcakness the race of the year.” 

The ruling now states that if more 
than 20 horses are entered, the racing 
secretary will take the 20 with the high¬ 
est lifetime earnings and the owners of 
the others will get a full refund. And 
the Kentucky Derby will still be the 
world's most prestigious race. 


The Horse 

The accent on speed in the Thor¬ 
oughbred has set it apart from all other 
horses. It has trimmed down and hard¬ 
ened the skeletal structure, especially 
in the legs and fetlock joints and it has 
developed muscles with strength that is 
sometimes too much for joints, bones 
and tendons. The demand for outstand¬ 
ing performance has been so great that 
the breed itself demands special atten¬ 
tion. 

This same emphasis on speed has 
also changed the horse’s psychological 
nature. For one thing, it has made him 
more courageous. Compared to other 
types of horses he is more intolerant of 
opposition and more confident, more 
determined to finish the job—or race- 
regardless of the odds. This courage and 
temperament have caused Thorough¬ 
bred horsemen to refer to non-Thor 
oughbreds as “cold-blooded” horses. 

For the most part, the characteris¬ 
tics that would be regarded as faults in 
any other breed are also faults with the 
Thoroughbred. Standards for judging 
the Thoroughbred are almost the same 
as they are for judging any other horse. 

There is a tremendous range in the 
size of horses in general, from roughly 
14 hands, two inches to 18 hands, and 
from 700 pounds to more than 1500; 
and also a great variety of shapes. 

“Cold-blooded horses come in all 
sizes and shapes,” one horseman put it. 
“You can even find good horses with 
universally accepted faults, such as ewe 
necks, flat withers, straight shoulders, 
calf knees, straight pasterns, club feet, 
long backs, goose rumps and sickle 
hocks.” 


Thoroughbred horsemen like to say 
that their breed differs. The range, for 
instance, is narrower, from about 15 to 
17:2 hands, and with a variation of 
only about 300 pounds (in training 
conditions), from 900 to 1200. And 
most of them arc comparatively free of 
those characteristics that are considered 
faults. But there are enough exceptions 
—enough good horses that vary from 
the norm—to dissuade most experts 
from being positive about what it takes 
to make a good Thoroughbred. 

The main difference is obviously 
speed and the lean frame and fine skin. 
And courage. 

All agree that it is this major ingredi¬ 
ent that causes the blood horse to be 
different. 

Care and Feeding 

An antelope can attain a top speed 
of 55 m.p.h. and a cheetah can reach 
65 m.p.h., but only for 100 yards or 
so. Consequently, the Thoroughbred 
horse is the world's fastest animal be¬ 
cause he can run the mile and one- 
quarter at an average speed of 36 to 37 
m.p.h., even while carrying 126 pounds 
of jockey, saddle and lead weights (if 
necessary to make the required weight). 
It is a sustained pace that neither the 
antelope nor cheetah can begin to ap¬ 
proach. 

But to get in shape for the Derby, 
even a talented, well-bred animal must 
go through a rigorous training plan. 
The regime of 1972 Derby winner Riva 
Ridge is a classic example of what it 
takes to get the horse ready, both physi¬ 
cally and mentally. 

Riva Ridge’s trainer sensed that the 
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colt might become over-confident and 
loaf around at Derby time, so he had 
him flown to Florida in November for 
a six-week vacation of relaxed training. 
After the horse had rested well, he 
began a careful program to build up 
his stamina for the big race. Each day 
the bay colt was urged by his rider to 
sprint progressively longer distances, 
but short enough for him to finish the 
workout with plenty of strength. Other¬ 
wise the colt could have lost as much as 
20 to 25 pounds a week, and with it 
some of his strength and speed. 

The mental attitude of a Thorough¬ 
bred is as important as his physical 
strength and Riva Ridge lived up to the 
expected. He was so irritated by the 
training program that he rebelled by 
bucking and kicking his way back to 
the stable after each strenuous workout. 
The handler quietly walked him around 
the barn until he settled down. 

And then they whetted his appetite 


to win, but only twice—so as not to 
completely satisfy that appetite. He 
won the first race and lost the second. 
To help him forget the loss, he was 
flown to a race course in Lexington to 
work out the final month. Ten days be¬ 
fore the Derby he was entered in, and 
won, the Blue Grass Stakes. 

On Derby Day his hay and water 
were taken out of his stall three hours 
before the race, to let him know that 
this was the day. His trainer says that 
his muscles actually began to swell with 
excitement and later, when the starting 
gate opened, he surged forward with 
such force that he assumed command 
of the race even though he was bumped 
at the start. He was never headed. 

The training and pampering had paid 
ofL 

Diet 

As any other athlete, a Derby candi¬ 
date cannot build up the strength needed 


—regardless of the intensity of the train¬ 
ing program—without a balanced diet. 

These growing three-year-olds need 
to develop strong muscles, not fat, so 
they are fed a high-protein diet. A typ¬ 
ical mixture might be oats, corn, bar¬ 
ley, bran, chopped hay sprayed with 
dark cane molasses, and soy bean and 
alfalfa pellets. For extra roughage and 
nutrition, all Thoroughbreds are fed a 
second course of clover hay, which is 
often tasted by careful trainers before 
they buy it, to test its richness. 

Some horses get a dessert course of 
warm honey or molasses, laced with 
antibiotics or castor oil to ward off 
youthful illnesses. 

Fragile Legs 

Lameness is the major ailment a 
trainer looks for in a horse. The first 
thing he does when he arrives at the 
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Meet the ultimate outboard: the Black Max. 

A whopping 175-hp outboard that’s ready to tame the 
toughest water. Yet it’s stingy on gas and compact in design. 

The new Black Max is built with 
rugged dependability. Count on quick, 
easy starts with the Thunderbolt" CD 
ignition system. There's no tinker¬ 
ing with the carburetor. Fewer 
tune-ups. The plugs won’t foul. 

And even in choppy water, 
you get smooth, sure control 
with Mercury Power Trim. 


There’s a bit of the 
Black Max in every Merc: 

For your nearest 
Mercury dealer show¬ 
ing Black Max.. .call 
800 - 447 - 4700 . 

Illinois 800-322-4400. 


Mew Mercury symbol of power 
and dependability. 
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stable each morning is to feel for any 
swelling or heat in the animal’s knees, 
tendons, feet and ankles. He constantly 
watches with binoculars as the horse 
works out, looking for the slightest mis¬ 
step, because he is keenly aware that 
with each rhythmic, 22-foot stride, the 
entire weight of the horse and rider 
comes slamming down onto his fragile 
legs. These legs are narrower at the 
ankle than a human's. 

The slightest stress can sprain or in¬ 
flame his limbs so a horse is always 
massaged with alcohol after his post¬ 
workout shower or sponge bath. If the 
horse shows any signs of soreness, the 
trainer immediately treats the legs with 
soothing salves or heating pads or 
whirlpool baths. 

Once the horse reaches the hallowed 
confines of Churchill Downs the train¬ 


ers intensify their work and their vigil. 
For one thing, the horses must be kept 
content with their new surroundings, 
and if it takes the companionship of a 
dog or cat—or the absence of either— 
or the removal of the oak floor in his 
stall, in preference to his more familiar 
dirt floor, then it must be done. Some 
horses have had to have feeding hours 
switched to the middle of the night; 
others have needed music to calm them 
down. One inventive trainer played a 
recording of “My Old Kentucky Home” 
to his horse. Others have paraded their 
horses by crowded grandstands to get 
them more used to the crowd come 
Derby Day. 

The Reward 

But if the breeding and training and 
pampering are all put together prop¬ 



erly and maintains the pace his trainer 
and jockey have prescribed for him, the 
blanket of roses will be laid across his 
withers and, as most Thoroughbred 
horsemen will tell you, "You can see 
the joy of winning in his eyes.” 

Ben Jones, who had trained more 
Derby winners than anyone, recalled 
1948 winner Citation’s attitude in the 
winner's circle: 

"He always was a proud type, but 
after his Derby win he strutted around 
like a horse who knew he was so good 
that everybody had better get out of his 
way. And, by golly, he was right!” □ 
By Bill Neely 










There’s a bit of the 

BLACK 
MAX 

in every Merc. 

The new Mercury' Black Max may be more outboard 
than you'll ever need. It's an awesome 175-hp machine. 

.< But even if your boating needs don't call for our top of 
the line, you can count on the same kind of Mercury quality 
all through the line. 

Even our lightweight 4-hp fishing Merc is a special 
machine: It has 2 cylinders for smoother running, it's loop- 
charged for more efficient performance, and it’s water-cooled 
iust like the Black Max and all other Mercs. 

Every Mercury we make is built with the same 
exacting standards of power and dependability 
that go into the Black Max. 

Wfe don’t cut corners when we build 
a Merc. 

So you don’t have to when 
you buy one. 


BLACK 


dependability 


symbol for power and dependability 




Moving far away 
can bring you 

closer together. 


It's the two of you, together, planning a whole new 
future for yourselves and the kids, in a city you may 
never have seen. There’s excitement, anticipation— 
perhaps just a touch of regret for what you're leaving 
behind. It'll mean new faces and places and adjust¬ 
ments to be made. 

But most of all it'll be a time to lean on each other 
and rediscover the fun of sharing and caring about 
the new life ahead. 

United Van Lines wants to be part of this moment 


... to do what only a company like United can do to 
make the "getting there" safe and serene. We be¬ 
lieve moving needn't be one of life's uncertainties 
if it's handled thoughtfully. That's why we make such 
a big thing out of "Pre-Planning" the little things, so 
there's less for you to worry about. 

If you're getting close to moving far away, talk to 
your United Van Lines agent. It's amazing what you 
can do together. Look for him in the Yellow Pages 
under "MOVERS!' 



HIGH ROAD continued 


other hobby. 1 So we backed off and now, 
even though we try to do well, we’re only 
in it for fun. If I got involved in the SCCA 
national rally series the fun would dis¬ 
appear, plus I would have to give up other 
things like sailing or skiing or backpack¬ 
ing, and I don't want to do that. But I'll 
keep on rallying on the club level, may¬ 
be run an event a month, and throw in a 
gymkhana here and there because I real¬ 
ly enjoy driving the Porsche hard and 
because I’ll always be into cars.” 

A quick trip to Meyer’s garage, out¬ 
fitted like a miniature NASCAR shop, 
eliminates any doubts about his devotion 
to the automobile. Next to Bismark III 
sits Bismark II, a 1967 Porsche 912. Bis¬ 
mark I, another 912, was demolished by 
a trailer truck a couple of years back. The 
crash won Meyer a lifetime membership 
in the National Safety Council's Kanga¬ 
roo Club for people whose lives have 
been saved by seat belts. In the driveway 
rest Ziegfried, a Volkswagen beetle; 
Bruenhilda, a Kharmann-Ghia; and The 
Art-full Dodger, a fully carpeted, pan¬ 
eled and stereo-ed 1974 Dodge van used 
primarily for ski trips and camping. But 
Meyer’s sense of devotion does not end 
with internal combustion engines. 

The Du Pont plant in East Chicago 
where Meyer works looms above the col¬ 
orless landscape with no pretense to ar¬ 
chitectural beauty. A network of railroad 
tracks bedded in black dirt angles among 
the somber buildings, and an acrid blend 
of chemical smells hovers in the air. It is 
the kind of place that the typically am¬ 
bitious young engineer would view as a 
stepping-stone to a future amid plush 
corporate surroundings. Not Jerry Mey¬ 
er. He believes in roots and enjoys his 
work, finding it a challenge to his cre¬ 
ative and organizational skills .' ‘I’ve seen 
a lot of men come through here who are 
just putting in their time ... paying their 
dues before they move on to another 
plant,” he says. “They aren't interested 
in doing a job. They see their entire lives 
with that kind of vision and never really 
devote themselves to anything. And you 
know something, they never really enjoy 
themselves either.” 

By registering early, Meyer had been able 
to select his position in the rally and had 
naturally chosen to be the lead car. "If 
you’re car No. 1, you’re never tempted 
to follow anyone else,” he says. Even 
though he and Helga were late they still 
arrived at each checkpoint ahead of any 



other team, but Meyer de¬ 
clined to protest the fluctuat¬ 
ing O.D. factor. In the old 
days he would have been hop¬ 
ping up and down outside the 
Porsche like a runaway jack¬ 
hammer. “I’ve seen rallies 
where four out of five legs get 
thrown out by the protests," 

Meyer says. “Picayune stuff 
like that kills the sport, and 
you have no idea how detailed 
rallyists can be. In an SCCA 
national rally you’ll be told 
the size of the tire on the car 
laying out the course and 
whether it was cold or warm, 
because a tire's circumference 
changes with its temperature. 

You know what information 
like that is good for? To drive 
you nuts, that’s what.” 

There is something in the 
nature of TSD adherents that 
dotes on minutiae and tech¬ 
nical nuance to the point of 
loading the sport with chicanery and 
weird variations. Meyer remembers one 
rally he ran that included the following 
instruction: Every time you see the word 
creek spelled out, increase the average 
speed 10%, but every time creek is ab¬ 
breviated, decrease average speed 10%. 
"You're going along at 50 mph and you 
see creek spelled out, so you increase to 
55,” he says. “Then you sec cr. and nine 
out of 10 people decreased to 50 rather 
than 49.5." When he was asked how one 
managed to drive at 49.5 miles an hour, 
Meyer just chuckled. 

The set of directions in this particular 
Porsche Club rally were graphic illustra¬ 
tions called "tulip instructions,” which 
the navigator had to trans- 
r - * - late into English for the driv- 
f , , l f . er. For example, a symbol 
like the one shown here 
means to make the first right 
after the railroad tracks. Serious TSD 
rallyists don't like tulip instructions and 
would rather contend with more mean¬ 
ingful directives like the "main road 
rule,” meaning on a highway with a bend 
to the left and a straight-ahead fork you 
take the bend. Or the “as-straight-as- 
possible rule,” whereby given the same 
alternatives, you follow the fork. Pro ral¬ 
lyists, who bludgeon high-performance 
vehicles over animal trails, logging roads 
and dried-out riverbeds in events like the 
Safari in East Africa and the Press On 


Regardless in Michigan’s Upper Penin¬ 
sula, think TSD rallyists are in the same 
league as card-catalog librarians and 
would rather demolish their cars with¬ 
out the benefit of any directions at all. 
But both share a curious relationship to 
the terrain over which they travel; they 
regard the world outside their cars as an 
obstacle to be overcome, never as a sys¬ 
tem to which they belong. 

At a quiet crossroads on the rally 
route, several children kick a soccer ball 
in a lot full of leaves. An old man wear¬ 
ing a Stetson hat, an “open road” model, 
walks his horse inside a rickety corral be¬ 
side a weathered frame farmhouse where, 
in the front yard, an Edsel is for sale. A 
girl, perhaps 11, swings on a piece of 2 x 
10 suspended from a tree by two lengths 
of rusty chain. The scene is frozen for an 
instant, then disappears with a frantic 
whine of gears into a valley flanked by 
plowed fields as, one by one, in Porsches 
of every vintage and color, the rallyists 
pass. Oblivious of their surroundings, 
aware of nothing but the translation of 
words into course changes and alterna¬ 
tions of speed, they impose an overlay 
of calculations on the countryside and 
thus remove it from sight. They could be 
anywhere on earth as long as a left turn 
appears in 4.7 miles. They are engaged 
in a ritual of precision, in harmony with 
nature only when they are not lost and 
are on time. They have no desire to dis- 


contlnued 
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The IViilii.x 
S100 (#r! 


\<nv...Mivo up lo SIOOouu 
IVnf ax K series 
.*$.>111111 eninem and 
aeeessor> 
lenses! 



The new Pentax K series of cameras that 
understand you are here. And to intro¬ 
duce them, we're announcing a special 
rebate program that can get you as much 
as $100 cash back. 

Here are the details 

Just buy a Pentax K2, KX or KM camera 
before May 31,1976. This earns you an 
automatic $20 rebate. Then you can 
buy up to four SMC Pentax accessory 
lenses, and we'll give you a $20 rebate 
on each. So if you buy a K camera and 
four lenses, you get a check for $100 
back. 

Make your best deal 
This rebate program doesn't 
require that you pay top-dollar 
suggested retail prices, either. 
Instead, pick your favorite dealer. 
Make the best deal you can on your 
camera body and lenses . . . then sit 
back and wait for your rebate check 
from Honeywell! 

The cameras that understand you 
All three of our new Pentax K cameras 
were designed to understand you. 


They've all been "human engineered" 
to help you take better pictures with¬ 
out having to fuss with a lot of knobs 
and dials. Each has a built-in light 
meter that is automatically turned on 
for you, and that helps you get consis¬ 
tently pleasing results. They all have a 
new bayonet-mount that easily locks 
our interchangeable lenses in place. 

And they all give you a big, bright 
viewfinder that makes composition a 
snap. In short, all three of these great 
new cameras can help you get good, 
clear, beautiful pictures . . . right from 
the start. 

See your nearest Honeywell photo 
dealer soon for complete details. Get a 
new Pentax K camera and accessory lens 
and save! Or, for more information, 
write to: Honeywell Photographic, 

Dept. 104-740, P.O. Box 22007, 

Denver, CO 80222. 

Offer good in U.S.A. only Feb. 1 thru May 31, 1976. 

Honeywell 

Photographic 


HIGH ROAD continued 

till, from the landscape that races by, im¬ 
ages of a country Sunday afternoon. 

A few get lost. One destroys his trans¬ 
mission and scatters clutch parts over 
half an acre of potatoes. Several naviga¬ 
tors become ill, but eventually they all 
rendezvous at a restaurant, a replica of 
a Bavarian beer garden complete with 
statued lawns, a duck-filled pond and a 
banquet hall for the Porsche Club din¬ 
ner, an event that concludes each of the 
club's rallies. The official scorer is no¬ 
where to be found so, true to form, Jerry 
Meyer sits down and goes to work. “If I 
don't do it, the guy will show up and have 
to road score sheets instead of having din¬ 
ner,” he says, without rancor, happy to 
be among friends, sipping vodka gimlets 
and discussing the pitfalls of the rally 
course. He and Helga have finished fifth 
overall, but he doesn’t care. During the 
meal he shuttles among a couple that 
shares another of his new interests, CB 
radios, a woman who. like him, will ex¬ 
hibit at next week’s crafts show and a 
man who wants some help with an en¬ 
gine rebuild. Plans must be made. Since 
Thursday night he has attended a con¬ 
cert of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 
organized and overseen a party for Du 
Pont employees and run this rally, but 
he shows no signs of slowing down. 

At 1:00 a.m. Monday, when most Sun¬ 
day rallyists are fast asleep dreaming of 
checkpoints and mileage readings, Jerry 
Meyer stands in front of the workbench 
in his garage, welding goggles pushed up 
on his grimy forehead, an acetylene torch 
in his hand, examining the metal figures 
he has just brazed. They are hockey play¬ 
ers made from discarded railroad spikes 
and pieces of brass; Meyer plans to in¬ 
clude them in hisexhibitat the crafts fair. 
On the floor, a surrealistic plant with 
stems of copper tubing, leaves of ham¬ 
mered brass and a base fashioned from 
chunks of some rocklikc substance Mey¬ 
er retrieved from a blast furnace at the 
Du Pont plant sits beside a Porsche en¬ 
gine that needs rebuilding. Helga pokes 
her head in from the den and says she is 
going to sleep. Meyer flips a switch, shut¬ 
ting off the stereo speakers in the house 
but allowing the sound system he has 
wired into the garage to continue play¬ 
ing. And as Janis Joplin begins to sing 
the blues he fires up the torch and goes 
back to work. After all, it's Monday al¬ 
ready, the stufT-box in the den is empty 
and there arc still eight hours before he 
has to be at work. eno 
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Lets you start a modest life 
insurance program now-with the right 
to add up to 7 new policies later. 



New York Life’s 
Add-on Policy. 

The younger you are. the 
greater the probability your 
health is good and you are 
readily insurable. 

The younger you are, too, 
the lower the premiums. 

But if you're young, you may 
not need as much life insurance 
now as you’ll need tomorrow. 

When your family grows in size. Your 
standard of living rises. 

What to do? 

Buy a basic New York Life Policy today 
and for a few dollars a year extra we’ll add 
a Policy Purchase Option. 

That means you can buy seven new life 


insurance policies at given times 
later, regardless of your health 
1 or occupation. 

You might call it our Add-on 
policy. Even if you become 
otherwise uninsurable, it will 
enable you to acquire life insurance 
you need to assure your family's 
financial security. 

Add-on. Just one of the imaginative 
approaches to life insurance your 
New York Life Agent can suggest to pro- 
tectyourfamilyandyourfuture. nan 
See him, or her. soon. Vi ^ 

We guarantee tomorrow today. ^ ^ 


New York Lite Insurance Company. 51 Madison Avenue. New York, New York 10010. Life. Health, Disability Income, and Group Insurance, Annuities, Pension Plans. 







Led by Pitcher Floyd Bannister, 
top-rated Arizona State took three 
straight against No. 2 Arizona 

A Devi/ 
of a series 


N ever mind what you’ve heard, the 
baseball season did not start last 
week in Cincinnati and Milwaukee. Far 
from it. They have been playing high-cal¬ 
iber baseball in Arizona for almost two 
months now. Granted it's college ball, 
but if you do not think that is good or 
engrossing, you were not at Arizona 
State's Packard Stadium in Tempe last 
Thursday. The very day those hold-out, 
locked-out big-leaguers finally were get¬ 
ting down to real work, the two best col¬ 
lege teams, complete with the two best 
college players and the best college rival¬ 
ry in the country, were starting a three- 
game series of their own. 

The combatants were top-ranked Ar¬ 
izona State (38-7) and No. 2 Arizona 
(32-10). Although the two had been play¬ 
ing games since mid-February, they had 
not yet faced each other. But their first 


series was worth waiting for. It marked 
the opening of the Western Athletic 
Conference schedule for both teams. In 
league play each game is critical, and that 
added extra fire to a rivalry that has been 
red hot ever since ASU began playing 
varsity baseball in 1959. 

"Arizona fans used to boo us when 
we got off the bus in Tucson," says Fred 
Nelson, who played for the Sun Devils 
in the 1960s and now coaches Scottsdale 
Community College. “Once they let the 
air out of our tires." Nelson was among 
a crowd of 7,850 that attended the series 
opener. That figure was about 550 be¬ 
low' capacity at Packard Stadium, but 
many of the empty seats appeared to have 
come disguised as fans. Another specta¬ 
tor was a man whose indecision could 
figure heavily in the American League 
standings, Reggie Jackson of the Oak¬ 
land Orioles. Jackson, an Arizona State 
alumnus, could not stay away, although 
he claimed, “Baseball is the farthest 
thing from my mind.” 

He was entertained in spite of himself. 
The ASU starter was the country's lead¬ 
ing collegiate pitcher, lefthander Floyd 
Bannister, who came into the game with 
a 9-1 record, a 1.43 earned run average 
and an average of 14 strikeouts per game. 
This night his performance would be 
merely ordinary for him, perhaps be¬ 
cause he had been suffering from the flu 
for three days. Bannister gave up an un¬ 
earned run in the first inning when Ar¬ 
izona State's freshman shortstop. Bob 
Horner, booted his first chance (this is 
no rivalry for rookies) and a couple of 
Arizona players sandwiched hits around 
a walk to the best-hitting prospect on any 
campus, Wildcat Outfielder Dave Steg- 
man. Stegman began the series with a 
.455 average that did not include a 5-for- 
5 performance in an exhibition game 
against the Oakland A's. 

The game soon turned into a pitching 
duel between Bannister and Craig Gioia, 
who leads Arizona in wins (7), ERA 
(2.10), strikeouts (50) and vowels. The 
moment of highest drama arrived with 
one out in the sixth inning when the Sun 
Devils loaded the bases. To the plate 
came Third Baseman Brandt Humphry, 
a rangy, bespectacled sophomore who 
was originally considered a defensive spe¬ 
cialist but had worked his way into the 
regular lineup by batting .367. Gioia 
fooled him badly on two pitches, then 
Humphry worked the count to 3-2, 
choked up on his bat and guessed slider. 


His premonition was correct, and he 
lined a single to center that scored one 
run and keyed the game-breaking rally 
that led to the Sun Devils' 7-2 win. 

The best late-inning viewing was in the 
stands, where the Hallmark Hecklers, a 
raucous group of Arizona State students, 
were holding forth. At one point Arizo¬ 
na blew a chance to get back in the game 
when Third-Base Coach Mark Johnson 
waved home a doomed runner. The 
Wildcat was tagged out, and the Heck¬ 
lers chanted “M-I-C, K-E-Y, M-O-U-of- 
A.“ One of them, graduate student Neil 
Koven, had news for those Arizonans 
who claim the Sun Devil-Wildcat rival¬ 
ry has mellowed. “We hate those SOBs," 
he said. "We built this field with private 
funds but the state built their field. The 
legislature is dominated by people from 
Tucson.” 

After the game, the quiet, studious 
Bannister, dressed in sneakers, corduroy 
pants, a white T shirt and a warmup jack¬ 
et, sat in front of two Big Boy hamburg¬ 
ers and a large milk. All that was miss¬ 
ing was a slice of American pie. Bannister 
could be in a major league uniform be¬ 
fore the end of the summer, and he had 
just shown that he has major league met¬ 
tle with a 145-pitch complete game de¬ 
spite the lingering flu. "I just hope the 
pros don't push me too fast," he said. 
“I don’t want to blow my confidence. I 
hope they put me in Double A or wher¬ 
ever I really belong.” He probably be¬ 
longs far higher than he thinks. 

In the second game Arizona State 
trailed 9-4 going into the seventh. "Re¬ 
member Tulsa!" yelled the players, who 
were on their feet after the first two bat¬ 
ters of the inning walked. ASU had 
trailed Tulsa 9-0 and rallied to win 14-9, 
and now there was an air of inevitability 
in the Sun Devil dugout that a similar ral¬ 
ly was in the works. Ricky Peters singled, 
Ken Landrcaux doubled and suddenly 
Arizona's lead was cut to 9-7. Another 
near capacity crowd, this one accurately 
figured at 8,338, roared as designated hit¬ 
ter Clay Westlake forced in a run with 
an infield out, and Ken Phelps tied the 
score with a bloop hit. Then with run¬ 
ners on second and third, the redoubtable 
Humphry delivered again, driving in the 
go-ahead run with a single on the first 
pitch. By the time the inning was over, 
the Sun Devils had rallied for six runs 
on six hits. They went on to win 11-9. 
“Fantastic doesn't begin to describe it," 
cheered ASU Coach Jim Brock, who 
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Helping You Control Costs 
At The Packaging Company. 




Maybe you need to 
lose weight. Light¬ 
weighting is an 
ongoing program 
at the O-l Technical 
Center. We continue 
to find new ways 
to make glass 
containers lighter— 
yet stronger. Making 
today’s 0-1 glass 
package more cost 
effective than ever. 
We're also finding 
new ways to combine 
glass with plastic. 
Result: a bottle that’s 
even lighter. So you 
can do more with less. 

Our computer cuts costs —but not protection. 

0-f package engineers use a new computer-assisted 
system to design more efficient corrugated packaging. 
Called ComPak™, it helps us evaluate thousands of 
design alternatives. And helps you select the package 
best suited to your needs. Can ComPak save you time, 
money or space? Ask 0-1. 


We may have a stock answer 

for your glass container 
needs. A money-saving 
bottle or jar right off 
the shelf. And 0-1 
designers can add 
all the sales appeal 
you need with glass 
color, closures, 
and labels. It's 
amazing what we 
can do to make a 
stock answer 
look custom- 
tailored. 
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Towers 

over 

ordinary 

cigarettes 



Warning: The Surgeon General Has 
Determined That Cigarette Smoking 
Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


Filter.- 20 mg. "tar". 1.5 mg. nicotine 
av. per cigarette by FTC method. 


BASEBALL continued 

had looked good himself by waving in 
Reliever Mitch Dean to snuff out a late 
Wildcat threat. 

While the Sun Devils play with a late- 
inning explosiveness reminiscent of the 
Red Sox, they look more like the A’s— 
Sal Bando's brother Chris is a reserve 
second baseman—and act more like the 
Reds. They use tobacco and snuff, chide 
each other and bait their foes. All the reg¬ 
ulars are hitting better than .300, and 10 
or more of the players are likely to sign 
professional contracts when the college 
season ends in June. 

After the second loss Arizona was un¬ 
derstandably depressed, and that even 
included Stegman, though he had not 
been retired in 10 trips to the plate. He 
had doubled twice, walked seven times 
and been hit by a pitch. He looks like a 
right-hand-hitting Fred Lynn, complete 
with a prominent nose (the State players 
call him Aardvark), an upright swing 
that consistently produces line drives, 
good eyes and exceptional range. In fact, 
he almost signed with the Red Sox after 
his junior year. 

But instead of pointing to his impec¬ 
cable record at the plate, Stegman drew 
attention to his lone mistake. He had 
been picked off first by ASU's sturdy 
Catcher Gary Allenson, who on a sub¬ 
sequent play provoked an uncharacter¬ 
istic display of anger from Stegman. Even 
though he did not have the ball, Allen¬ 
son blocked the plate when Stegman was 
scoring. “Don't ever do that, bleeper,” 
said Stegman, an honor student in en¬ 
gineering who is even straighter than 
Bannister. “Stegman said that?” the 
ASU players laughed in disbelief. It made 
their night. 

On Saturday they made their weekend, 
beating Arizona a third time with anoth¬ 
er routine come-from-behind rally, this 
one for three runs in the eighth. Center- 
fielder Landreaux, just a fraction less 
touted than Stegman, drove in the win¬ 
ning run, and Bannister got his 11 th vic¬ 
tory in relief. 

“A few hits one way or another and it 
could have been different,” said Steg¬ 
man. Arizona—and its no less raucous 
fans—will have a chance to prove it dur¬ 
ing a three-game series in Tucson next 
month. Then, thanks to the NCAA’s 
wild-card format, the archrivals could 
meet again in the College World Series. 
That makes perfect sense, because this is 
one intra-state rivalry that should be en¬ 
joyed by the whole nation. end 
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All those 
extra puffs. 
Costs no more 
than 100s. 



20 FILTER CIGARETTES 


Warning-. The Surgeon General Has 
Determined That Cigarette Smoking 
Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


Menthol: 18 mg. "tar. 16 mg. nicotine 
av. par cigarette by FTC method. 






















Palmolive Rapid-Shave 
improved its lather 
and I improved 

my strokes. Pancho Gonzales 



pALMOUVe 

FfAPiQ 



The Serve Its thicker This new. improved 
Palmolive Rapid-Shave is so thick, it beats the 
leading shave cream I can feel the difference!' 



The Forehand It's creamier Moisturizers 
and beard softeners make my beard an easy 
target Feels good on my face, too' 



The Ba<khand My favorite stroke New 
Palmolive Rapid-Shave stays moist on my face 
for a close, comfortable shave. Its lather is 




richer and creamier than ever before.' 


Watch for 
Pancho Gonzales' 
Ffclmdive 
Rapd-Shave 
tennis tips 
on your favorite 
tennis programs. 


Save 15 t on a winning shave. 

SI 
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’76 Vega owners have a 5-year, 
60,000-mile Dura-Built engine guarantee. 


Why shouldn’t you? 




Longer than VW’s,Toyota’s 
and Datsun’s combined . 

Vega owners know a good 
thing when they see one. 

While VW’s engine guarantee 
covers 20,000 miles, Toyota’s 
covers 12,500 and Datsun’s covers 
12,500, Vega’s Dura-Built engine 
is guaranteed for a full 5 years 
or 60,000 miles (whichever conies 
first). That’s 15,000 miles longer 
than those three combined. 

When it comes to parts and 
service, Chevrolet has nearly 
3,000 more dealerships than those 
three foreign cars combined. 

The skill to build it. 

The confidence to guarantee it. 

Guaranteeing an engine is 
the final step behind a lot of hard 
work and dedication on the part 
of Chevrolet engineers. 

That dedication and hard 
work shows in the Vega engine: 
new, quieter hydraulic valve lifters, 
new passages for belter oil circu¬ 
lation and longer engine life; and 
an improved cooling system. 


Vega’s Dura-Built Guarantee. 

This 5-year, 60,000-mile 
engine guarantee is an added value 
feature included in the 1976 Vega. 

The Chevrolet guarantee 
covers 60,000 miles or 5 years, 
whichever comes first. The guar¬ 
antee is for 1976 Vegas equipped 
with 4-cylinder Dura-Built 
engines. It means that should 
something go wrong with the 
engine, your Chevy dealer will 
fix it free. The guarantee covers 
repairs to the cylinder block, 


cylinder head, all internal engine 
parts, intake and exhaust mani¬ 
folds, and water pump, made 
necessary because of defects in 
materials or workmanship. It 
does not cover repairs required 
because of accident, misuse or lack 
of proper maintenance. 

See your Chevy dealer for a 
complete guarantee statement. 

More good things to know. 

This year’s Vega body has ex¬ 
tensive anti-corrosion protection. 

We’ve also changed the rear 
suspension to a torque arm 
arrangement to improve noise 
isolation and maintain wheel 
contact on a bumpy road. 

Take the first step toward 
getting your own 5-year, 60,000- 
mile engine guarantee. 

Test-drive a 1976 Vega at 
your nearby Chevy dealer's. 


Join Chevrolet and ABC on Monday Night Baseball. 


















S hort-track speed skating is a game 
full of explosive excitement. It also 
is a sports orphan, standing on the out¬ 
side and looking in at the Olympics. The 
First World Short Track Speed Skating 
Competition last weekend at the Univer¬ 
sity of Illinois in Champaign-Urbana 
doubled as an audition for the Interna¬ 
tional Skating Union, and when it was 
all over the future looked a bit brighter. 
Skaters from 10 nations had shown their 
stuff; the ISU strongly indicated that it 
might adopt the sport; and everybody left 
the rink figuring that, if it's the Midwest 
today, tomorrow it's the world. 

But either way, for the spectators 
short-track skating is one of the better 
buys in sports. The speedsters blast off 
in packs, usually six to an event, cir¬ 
cling a 100- to 125-mctcr rink when the 
races arc staged indoors. And on the 
short and narrow courses, with the skat¬ 
ers bunched at speeds up to 30 mph, it 
gets scary. It is common to see a body 
come flying out of a pack and slide, twirl¬ 
ing, across the ice until it crashes into a 
wall. The result is something like a track 
event on blades, at distances from 250 
to 3,000 meters, with just a dash of roll¬ 
er derby. Not that violence is condoned. 
After the start, where all the Hailing bod¬ 
ies seem intent on merging into one, 
the policing is strict and one keeps his 
hands and elbows to himself. 

Unlike speed skating in the Winter 
Olympics, where two skaters race inde¬ 
pendently against the clock on a 400- 
meter track, pack skating never leaves 
any doubt as to who is leading. Or, at 
the instant of crossing the finish line, who 
has won. Says Lars-Olaf Eklund, the 
Swedish captain, “Sometimes at the 
Olympics, when one skater has fallen and 
the other is a bad skater going 10,000 me¬ 
ters, it is quite easy to fall asleep. The 
word for it is boring.” 

Boring was decidedly not the word for 
the relay races at the Illinois meet. A Eu¬ 
ropean innovation that at times resem¬ 
bles a demolition derby, relays are skat¬ 
ed at distances from 1,500 to 5,000 
meters, most often with teams of four, 
and a skater can enter and leave a race 
as many times as he likes except on the 
final two laps. Usually a skater will go 
one lap—at Illinois that was 125 me¬ 
ters—before giving way. No batons are 
used. The fresh skater awaits his team¬ 
mate as he comes boiling out of the last 
turn; he is given a powerful two-handed 
push on the seat of the pants and goes 


roaring off. This means that for several 
seconds there are eight skaters on a very 
tiny stretch of the track: four of them 
taking off, four trying to get out of the 
way. To see it is to believe it. 

Until The First World etc., the Amer¬ 
icans had never even witnessed a relay 
race. “We all thought it was a joke," said 
Alan Rattray, a 20-year-old draftsman 
from Los Angeles and a two-time U.S. 
national champion. "1 thought it was 
stupid and dangerous. But it really is a 
lot of fun. We were all surprised. We had 
just one night of practice, and when we 
went out in the semifinal we were really 
smooth." Smooth enough, as it turned 
out, to finish second to England in the 
3,000-meter final. Then they got a whole 
lot smoother. All told, the U.S. took four 
of the five relays and, in fact, pretty much 
swept the meet, winning 20 of a possible 
27 gold medals and 47 of 71 medals over¬ 
all. But the joy of the competition was 
more meaningful than medal counts, a 
state of affairs personified by Australia’s 
Colin Coates, one of those w ho crashed 
into the boards and came up laughing. 
“Hey, that was fun," he said. “Winning 
is fun; losing is fun; falling is fun. When 
any part of it stops being fun, you better 
get out.” 

For years, getting out (or converting 
to Olympic-style racing) seemed to be 
about the only answer for those among 
the 2.000 registered U.S. speed skaters 
who wanted to stick with the packs. 
While plenty of rinks are available, in¬ 
doors and out, the sport seemed to be 
facing a dead end. The events of last week 
may have changed all that. 

“We are thinking of more than just 
the U.S. kids.” said Bill Markland, the 
meet director and one of the prime mov¬ 
ers behind the competition. "We are 
talking to Saudi Arabia, to the South 
Africans, to Japan. We are saying; hey, 
you can compete. You don't need those 
big 400-meter tracks that are so expen¬ 
sive. Build small rinks. For our sport 
that's all you need. The Eastern bloc 
countries have dominated speed skating 
because they are the ones with all the big 
rinks. Short-track racing can turn that 
situation around.” 

But it won’t be easy. And Philip O. 
Krumm, the U.S. Olympic Committee 
president, figures it won't be soon. The 
short-track people would like to sec their 
sport in the 1980 Winter Games. Krumm 
says there is a chance—but only as an 
exhibition. “It will never get on the 1980 


SPEED SKATIN Pat Putnam 

A pack that 
hopes to 
be picked 

Seeking Olympic acceptance, the 
short-coursers made the rounds 

program as a sport. No way," Krumm 
said as he watched the world competi¬ 
tion. “It would be a great step forward 
just to get it on the program as an ex¬ 
hibition. So many sports are trying to get 
Olympic recognition. Tennis, baseball, 
some we never heard of. And there are 
rules about the number of countries par¬ 
ticipating in a sport before it can become 
an Olympic event. Of the 38 countries in 
the Winter Olympics, only half of them 
are involved in speed skating. . . ." He 
shrugged to complete the sentence. 

Nonetheless, short-track skating is 
growing in popularity. Canada's pro¬ 
gram is second only to that of the U.S. 
England's and Australia's arc both 
strong. South Africa is holding compe¬ 
titions. Most of Europe is participating 
and other nations are taking a close look 
at the sport. 

"In Sweden we have discovered going 
indoors is a way to make people skate," 
said Eklund. “We have 75 400-meter 
rinks, but we have 500 indoor hockey 
rinks we can use for short-track races. 
All over Europe the ratio is 15 to 1 for 
the small rinks. And there is general pub¬ 
lic acceptance. The smaller rinks in the 
neighborhood make it not so far to go. 
It is better. We are starting from the bot¬ 
tom, building a good foundation. A lot 
of countries are doing that. Someday, 
when our little ones grow up, it will be a 
very popular sport." 

And, as the skaters hope, a real, live 
Olympic sport. As they said after The 
First World etc., today Champaign, to¬ 
morrow champagne. end 
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pro football /Ron Reid 


Getting chilled by a very slight draft 


A >art from those heady moments 
spent preparing for and playing in 
the Super Bowl, there was a time when 
nothing was of more importance to a pro 
football franchise than that two-day or¬ 
deal known as the collegiate player draft. 
Perhaps more than the won-lost record 
or the bottom line, it revealed a club's 
acumen. But even before last week’s 
draft, there were indications that the race 
henceforth may be not so much to the 
wise as to the wealthy. 

In evidence thereof, consider the sign¬ 
ings that took place in the six days pre¬ 
ceding the draft and stole the thunder 
from the selection riles, despite the draft¬ 
ing of the twin Buckcy brothers, the non¬ 
twin Selmon brothers, Archie (Twin 
Heisman) Griffin, Joe Namath’s heir ap¬ 
parent, and the participation of Tampa 
Bay and Seattle, the expansion teams that 
begin play this season. 

The most newsworthy event took place 
the day before the club representatives 
sat down in New York’s Roosevelt Ho¬ 
tel ballroom for a seven-round, 212-play¬ 
er, 14-hour opening-day session. That’s 
when Larry Csonka, the 29-year-old full¬ 
back out of Syracuse, Miami, Memphis 
and three Super Bowls, signed a contract 
making him the highest-salaried Giant in 
the team’s history. 

While terms of the multiyear pact were 
not revealed by the Giants, they osten¬ 
sibly had been made public a day earlier 
by Joe Robbie, the Dolphins’ owner. 
Robbie, claiming his former hireling was 
making exorbitant demands, said that 
Csonka had asked for a four-year, mil- 
lion-dollar contract that also called for 
a 550,000 cash bonus for signing, an an¬ 
nual bonus of 515,000, a 20-year loan of 
5125,000, and a P.R. job with the club, 
with expense account, plane tickets, 
game tickets, a new car and a town-house 
apartment. (To protect their investment, 
the Giants subsequently signed eight of 
Csonka’s former WFL teammates, five 
of them offensive linemen.) 


Even before the picks were made, 
the collegians were outshone by 
the signing of free-agent stars 

“I don’t deny those figures are astro¬ 
nomical,” Csonka told The Miami Her¬ 
ald, “but you have to start somewhere.” 
Then, in a press conference held on the 
first day of the draft, Csonka barely 
veiled his anger when he said, “Robbie 
made our proposal a public ax-grinding 
and thereby shut the door on any fur¬ 
ther negotiations I might have had with 
the Dolphins.” 

Another coup for the NFC East, in 
keeping with the excitement the division 
gave its fans last season, came four days 
earlier when Calvin Hill, like Csonka a 
29-year-old running back, returned from 
the World Football League and signed 
with the Washington Redskins. Terms of 
Hill’s contract were neither announced 
nor ratted to the press, but it is reason¬ 
able to assume that the ex-Cowboy will 
be similarly well-heeled. In one sense. 
Hill's signing was even more significant 
than Csonka’s because in its aftermath 
Commissioner Pete Rozellc revealed that 
at least for the time being the Rozelle 
Rule will not be enforced —that is, a team 
signing a free agent does not have to com¬ 
pensate his former club. 

The day before Csonka made his Gi¬ 
ant fortune, Paul Warfield, his teammate 
at both Miami and Memphis, signed a 
three-year contract with the Cleveland 
Browns—the club on which he started his 
pro career back in 1964. Warfield is the 
fleet wide receiver whom the Browns 
traded to Miami in 1970 to obtain draft 
rights to Purdue Quarterback Mike 
Phipps. Now Warfield will be going af¬ 
ter passes thrown by the man who, in ef¬ 
fect, tossed him out of town. 

The Csonka, Hill and Warfield deals 
were straight acquisitions of free-agent 
players. Perhaps frightened by the pros¬ 
pect of getting no compensation for Jim 


Plunkett, who announced he would play 
out his option this year. New England 
traded Plunkett to the San Francisco 
49crs for Quarterback Tom Owen and 
four high draft choices. 

In December 1974 Judge William T. 
Sweigert said that in his opinion the draft 
was illegal in that there must be a time 
limit on exclusive negotiating rights. A 
year later Judge Earl Larson ruled that 
the Rozelle Rule violated antitrust laws. 
Since then the league has been unable to 
win legal sanction for the regulations it 
says are necessary to maintain the com¬ 
petitive balance essential to professional 
sport. Apparently the NFL is not going 
to try to enforce the Rozelle Rule until its 
status is legally clarified. 

Barring intervention by Congress in 
the form of legislation that would give 
the NFL the same antitrust exemption 
enjoyed by major league baseball, the 
NFL now has two options. One is an¬ 
other session in court; indeed, the NFL 
is appealing Larson’s ruling. The alter¬ 
native is for the owners to bargain com¬ 
pensation rules as part of a contract with 
the NFL Players Association. 

That means that for now both groups 
are operating in an open market, an eco¬ 
nomic system NFL owners swear will 
lead their sport straight to perdition even 
though it seems to do all right by the rest 
of the free world. What the NFL owners 
seem to fear most is themselves. They ar¬ 
gue that without the restraints that they 
have imposed on themselves and which 
the courts continue to declare illegal, cut¬ 
throat financial competition will arise, 
spelling the end of the draft, scouting, 
team stability, reasonable ticket prices 
and the competitive balance that fills 
stadiums and attracts TV dollars. Give 
us liberty, the NFL owners moan, and 
give us death. 

It is conceivable that the draft— now 
the culmination of an expensive, highly 
repetitious scouting process—could lose 
its significance in an open market. “This 

continued 
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Delta is an airline run by professionals. 

Like Gene Harvey, line mechanic. Gene 
holds two FA A licenses. He has 17 years 
with Delta under his tool belt, 
in mechanic school, in the shop, on the 
flight line. He knows how to fix everything 
from engines to instruments to ailerons to brakes. 

That Delta jet belongs to Gene while it’s at the gate. 

And he won’t turn it over to the pilot until he’s sure 
it’s in perfect shape for the passengers’ flight.When it comes 
to people, Gene Harvey couldn’t care more. And that goes 
for all 28,000 Delta professionals. 



Delta is ready when you are. 


This is Della's Wide-Ride L-IOII TriStar an 
SIH million superjet. Cabins are almost 19feet 
w ide. All 256 seats are twu-on-the-aisle. 





PRO FOOTBALL continued 


draft is going to become a lot less im¬ 
portant,” one NFL spokesman said 
Thursday, shortly after Tampa Bay had 
made Defensive End Leroy Sclmon of 
Oklahoma the No. 1 choice of the 487 
athletes to be selected. "With no option 
compensation rule, why should you 
spend the time scouting a guy if you may 
keep him only one year? It's smarter to 
wait and sec if he can play pro football, 
then sign him.” 

That’s the NFL’s way of forecasting 
gloomy days, but it is a self-serving and 
somewhat specious argument. If the le¬ 
gality of the draft is finally upheld, is it 
logical to assume that some NFL own¬ 
ers, so dedicated to one-upmanship in 
other aspects ol the game, would sudden¬ 
ly let their colleagues monopolize 
first-year players? And if the owners did 
abandon scouting, wouldn't the money 
saved cover the feared increase in player 
salaries and perhaps even lead to lower- 
priced tickets? 

One must assume for the present. 


however, that the NFL owners will con¬ 
tinue to try to shackle their own worst 
instincts and revive their compensation 
system. And that leaves another question 
unanswered. If some form of the rule is 
reinstated, will the Giants, Washington 
and Cleveland be assessed compensation 
retroactively? 

In addition to the Plunkett deal two 
other trades of more than casual interest 
prefaced the college draft by a week. In 
one of them, Cincinnati tried to reach de¬ 
fensive parity with the Stcclers by acquir¬ 
ing Defensive End Coy Bacon from San 
Diego for Wide Receiver Charlie Joiner. 
In the second trade Houston swapped 
Lynn Dickey, a backup quarterback for 
three seasons, to Green Bay for John 
Hadl, All-Pro Cornerback Ken Ellis, a 
fourth-round draft choice last week and 
a third-rounder next year. 

Even without the various signings, 
trades and a long-delayed beginning that 
coincided with the opening of the base¬ 
ball season and the Masters golf tour¬ 


nament, it is doubtful that last week’s 
college draft would have generated the 
enthusiasm it has in other years. Those 
who suspected that this year’s crop was 
low on quality had little reason to change 
their opinion, especially when Friday’s 
session began with Seattle taking LSU’s 
Larry Shipp, listed as a wide receiver. 
Shipp, the NCAA high-hurdles champ, 
hasn't played football since high school. 
At that, he may have been a better choice 
than San Diego's 12th-round selection, 
Ron Lee, the second-team basketball All- 
America from Oregon who has never 
played football. Basketball also contrib¬ 
uted Michigan's Wayman Britt and In¬ 
diana’s Quinn Buckner, who opposed 
each other in the NCAA championship 
two weeks ago, to the Redskins. 

With no blue-chip quarterback avail¬ 
able among the college seniors, the 6'3", 
262-pound Leroy Selmon was a predict¬ 
able No. 1 choice and the fourth defen¬ 
sive lineman so honored in the last five 
years. Tampa Bay kept the Sooner de- 
continued 
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8 YEAR OLD BOURBON 


Our famous eight- 
year-old bourbon 
is still made with 
the care and 
patience that went 
into this famous 
eight: The 1937 
Cord Phaeton. 

\bu might never 
own the car, but 
you can enjoy the 
bourbon tonight. 




Aged 8 Years 


CJ 19>5 HIRAM WALKER 8. SONS INC, PEORIA. ILL. • STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY • 86 PROOF 








PRO FOOTBALL continued 


fensive siblings together by taking Dewey 
Selmon (6' I", 257 pounds) at the end of 
the second round. 

For quaintness, however, the Bucs' 
brother act couldn’t match that of the 
Jets, who look Don and Dave Buckey, a 
wide receiver and quarterback respec¬ 
tively, the first set of twins selected by 
the same team in the same round (J2th) 
of the same draft. The Buckcy twins had 
played for Lou Holtz, the Jets’ new 
coach, at North Carolina State. 

Seattle caused one of the few surpris¬ 
es Thursday when its opening choice was 
Notre Dame's Steve N iehaus, a defensive 
tackle, rather than Chuck Muncie, Cal¬ 
ifornia's superb running back. 

’’Niehaus is the kind of guy who can 
play 10 years in this league,” said Seattle 
Assistant Coach Larry Peccatiello. ”A 
running back isn’t going to last that 
long.” Incidentally, no less than 200 se¬ 
lections were made before another Notre 
Dame player was drafted. He was Ed 
Bauer, a guard who went to New 
Orleans. 

Drafting third, the Saints picked Mun¬ 
cie. Along with Oklahoma’s Joe Wash¬ 
ington (No. 4, to San Diego), Purdue's 
Mike Pruitt (No. 7, Cleveland), Texas 
A&M’sBubba Bean (No. 9, Atlanta)and 
Wyoming’s Larry Gaines (No. 16, De¬ 
troit), Muncie was one of five running 
backs drafted before Cincinnati selected 
Griffin, the two-time Heisman Trophy 
winner from Ohio State whose size may 
militate against his success in the NFL. 
As for the sanity of the Cleveland sta¬ 
tistics crew, it now has the vexing pros¬ 
pect of Greg Pruitt and Mike Pruitt op¬ 
erating out of the same backfield. 

Responding to tradition and the like¬ 
lihood that this season will be Namath’s 
last, the Jets drafted Richard Todd of Al¬ 
abama, the only quarterback taken in the 
first round. It was a selection that earned 
loud cheers from the partisan gallery, 
where a fan’s sign read don’t blow it, 

TAKE TODD § 1. 

The Big Ten led the draft with 51 play¬ 
ers, while Ohio State and Nebraska 
topped individual schools with 11 each. 
In all, 258 offensive and 208 defensive 
players were drafted. Twenty-one spe¬ 
cialists completed the total. 

An NFL coach once said it took three 
seasons to evaluate the success of a draft. 
The way times are changing, this draft 
may be the last one he rates. end 
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VIVITAR INTRODUCES 
A REVOLUTIONARY IDEA IN 
35mm SLR CAMERAS. 

rs 



A SENSIBLE PRICE. 


Vivitar 


Get the good news at your photo dealer. And let him tell you 
about the famous Vivitar reputation in the photographic world. 



I played 
baseball 
Fdwear 

Spot-bilt spikes” 

* K O.J. Simpson 


And I almost did choose baseball over football. As a kid I play ed 
a lot of baseball and wore a lot of Spot-bilt spikes. Personally I 
like them because they’re light but they’re tough. They’ve got 
speed built into them and that’s always been my bag. 

So listen: As far as I’m concerned the quickest way from Little 
League to the big league is in Spot-bilt baseball shoes. They 
know the way home and they cai 
get you there faster than any 
other baseball shoe in the world. 


v_y 

6pot-bil.t 

HYDE Spot-bilt, 432 Columbia Street, Cambridge, MA 02141 
If you’re not wearing Hyde or Spot-bilt, you’re not wearing Juicemobiles. 









In some ways, 
these small economy cars 
are about the same... ,--‘i 


Unbiased testing. 

Recently, some of the most compre¬ 
hensive performance testing in Pinto his¬ 
tory was conducted by Ford engineers and 
drivers, with all tests certified by the United 
States Auto Club-a well-known and re¬ 
spected independent testing agency. 

The tests included four of the leading 
small cars in America. All equipped with 
standard engines and manual transmissions. 



0-55 mph sooner. 



In every acceleration test, it was shown 
that Pinto Pony got up to highway speed of 
55 mph faster than Datsun B-210, Toyota 
Corolla and Chevrolet Chevette. 

Fbrt of the reason for this excellent 
performance is Pinto Pony’s engine. A 
strong and economical 2.3 liter 4-cylinder 
with solid-state ignition. Its a bigger engine 
than that of any other car tested. 

Yet, with Pinto Fbny, you don't have to 
sacrifice economy for great performance. 


Up hills faster. 

Tests showed that Pinto Pony’s bigger 
engine also helped it climb hills faster than 
any of the cars tested. But if you want even 
more muscle, you can get a Pinto with a 2.8 
liter V-6. A choice Chevrolet Chevette, 
Datsun B-210 and Toyota Corolla don’t 
even offer you. 










Tests showed a Ford Pinto Pony 
got to highway speed sooner, 
up hills faster, and passed quickei 
than any of them. 


Pinto Pony MPG with optional Luxury Decor Gropp (fCintertor and 10 exterior deftixe features). $293. ptus wsw tires. $33 


in many ways, they’re not: 




Pinto passed quicker. 

Tests also showed that Pinto Pony 
moved out and passed quicker than the 
other cars tested. A very comforting side of 
Rjny’s perfonnance advantage. 


38 

tnpg 

highway 

^ mpg 

EPA estimates/ Ford Pinto Pony MPG. 


Other comforting things. 

Road-hugging weight, wide-body de¬ 
sign, the precision of rack-and-pinion steer¬ 
ing and tne assurance of front disc brakes; 
all things you can appreciate when youVe 
driving a Pinto. 

You be the judge. 

Compare Pinto Pony price, mileage rat¬ 
ings and features against any comparable 
imported or domestic small car. Compare 
rhe more than 5,600 Ford Dealer service 
facilities to any imported car. And compare 
Pintos bigger engine, road-hugging weight 
and wide-body design. 

You’ll see why, of small cars with wheel¬ 
bases under 100 inches, Ford Pinto is the 
best selling small car in America. 


Enough test information 
to fill a book. 

}+ If you’d like to know more 
" about the Ford Pinto Perform¬ 
ance Tests, send for a free test re¬ 
port. ^te: USAC Properties, Inc., PO. 
Box 24001, Speedway, Indiana 46224- 


THE BEST SELLING SMALL CAR 
IN AMERICA. 

FORD PINTO 

FORD DIVISION 








fishing /Gil Drake 


Getting a line on graphite 

After wielding the pencil-thin rods for a year, an expert now favors 
them over fiber glass—but warns they are no cure-all for beginners 


I ast May I finally gave in, and on my 
way to the Florida Keys for a couple 
of months of tarpon fishing I stopped at 
a Miami custom rod-building shop and 
bought a graphite fly-rod blank. Like al¬ 
most every other fisherman, I had heard 
a lot about graphite—good and bad—in 
the six or so years since the rods had be¬ 
come generally available, and I felt it was 
high time to try one out myself. I was 
looking for a rod that would handle a 
light saltwater fly line, about a No. 9, 
something suitable for bonefish and per¬ 
mit. John Emery, an expert in tackle de¬ 
sign, chose a nine-foot two-piece blank 
for me, along with a set of low-friction 
aluminum oxide guides. He also loaned 
me a heavier graphite rod, which he had 
made up for tarpon. 

John’s taste in tarpon rods runs a good 
deal heavier than mine, and what he 
handed me was indeed a formidable 
weapon, for launching a heavy No. 13 
line into the face of the wind. I swished 
it through the air there in the shop, and it 
was extremely stiff, as graphite tends to 
be, but since graphite rods are also con¬ 
siderably smaller in diameter than their 
fiber-glass equivalents, it was surprising¬ 
ly light. John told me to go ahead and try 
the rod for about a week, then pass it on 
to Bob Montgomery, an accomplished 
Key West guide and fly-fisherman. 

As I was on my way out the door, ad¬ 
miring the beautiful workmanship that 
had gone into the tarpon rod, I said, ”1 
sure hope it doesn’t break.” I was think¬ 
ing of what I had heard about graphite 
blanks snapping for no apparent reason, 
like the time a boy had broken one while 
casting with a demonstration model at a 
tackle convention. “Don’t worry about 
it,” John assured me. “If it breaks, it 
breaks. Put all the pressure on it you 
want. That’s what it’s for.” 

A couple of mornings later I was 
staked out in my skiff on the edge of a 


flat below Key West. The tide was be¬ 
ginning to drop and a friend and I were 
waiting for the tarpon to swim out of a 
basin where they had spent the night 
feeding. We had good visibility and were 
able to see the first school while it was 
still 100 yards away. The fish were 
stretched out in a long single file, at least 
15 of them. When they had approached 
to within about 40 feet, my partner de¬ 
livered the fly nicely to the lead fish. The 
tarpon inhaled it without breaking stride, 
but on the first jump he threw the fly. 

Then it was my turn. 1 decided to give 
Emery’s big graphite tarpon rod a try 
while I was still fresh. As I stood on the 
casting platform waiting for an oppor¬ 
tunity to present itself, I practiced cast¬ 
ing with the stiff nine-footer. Although I 
had just come from three months of guid¬ 
ing in the Bahamas, poling the flats al¬ 
most every day, my wrists felt barely 
strong enough to control the rod prop¬ 
erly. Even so, I found I could cast more 
than 90 feet, throwing the entire fly line. 
I had a glass rod in the boat that would 
do the same thing with a slightly smaller 
No. 11 line, but it should be remembered 
that I was unaccustomed to the feel of 
graphite with its very fast recovery and 
stiff backbone; my timing was geared to 
the slower action of glass. I wondered 
what the results would be after a steady 
month of fishing with the big rod, when 
my wrists would be strong enough to 
cope with the pressure and my timing 
trimmed to get everything the graphite 
had to offer. Even on those first casts I 
was impressed with the rod’s quick re¬ 
covery, which smooths out the waves 
always present to some extent in a hard- 
thrown fly line. 

However, another property of graphite 
that I had heard about concerned me. 
Because it doesn’t have the elasticity of 
glass, what would be the proportion of 
breakoffs on the strike? I am accustomed 


to hooking hard-mouthed tarpon by 
striking them very hard. It is a habit I’ve 
gotten into to compensate for the "give” 
inherent in glass rods, but it is this same 
give that leaves plenty of room for error 
on the fisherman’s part. As long as an 
angler lets the rod do the striking and 
does not neutralize the built-in spring ef¬ 
fect of a glass rod by yanking on the line 
itself while holding the rod practically 
horizontal, there is relatively little chance 
of breaking a 12-pound tippet. But with 
the stiffer action of graphite... ? 

My chance to find out came when we 
spotted a single fish hugging the bank as 
he swam in our direction. He looked to 
be about 50 pounds, a size at which tar¬ 
pon make their most spectacular jumps. 
Like the first fish we had seen, this one 
took the fly readily. From the time I start¬ 
ed to cast 1 had concentrated on the fish; 
the mechanics of the cast and the strike 
went unnoticed, which is the way it 
should be. The hook-up was a good one, 
with no problem at all, and as the tar¬ 
pon made six silvered jumps I realized 
how well the feel of the fish was trans¬ 
mitted through the graphite. It was a feel¬ 
ing of control. 

The initial 75-yard run ended in an¬ 
other jump; then it was time for me to 
begin the real fight. I found I could lean 
back hard on the rod and exert strong 
pressure on the fish. Had I been using a 
glass rod, I would have been fighting a 
long belly of line as well as a hyper-ac¬ 
tive tarpon. Instead, my line was almost 
straight from rod tip to fish. Within 
about eight minutes, a remarkably short 
time, I had the tarpon on its side next to 
the boat and my friend was able to reach 
out with a pair of cutters and clip off the 
fly. It was gratifying to see the tarpon 
swim away strong and fresh, not stagger 
off totally spent and defenseless as often 
happens after a longer fight. 

Both of us fought several more fish that 
day, using graphite and glass rods. Be¬ 
cause the graphite was so stiff, we were 
more comfortable casting with the glass 
rod; however, when it came to fighting a 
tarpon both of us greatly preferred the 
graphite. 

The following day I turned the graph¬ 
ite rod over to Bob Montgomery for one 
of his guests to use. Three days later I was 
staked on a flat when Montgomery came 
poling over. When he got near he held up 
a broken fly rod. It took me a second to 
continued 
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FISHING continued 


realize that it was the same rod that I had 
used. "What happened?" I yelled. "He 
broke it on a fish,” said Bob, gesturing to¬ 
ward his guest. I didn't pursue it any fur¬ 
ther, figuring the fisherman had probably 
done something stupid and was embar¬ 
rassed enough as it was. Later, when I got 
a chance to talk with Montgomery alone, 
he told me his guest had been doing a 
good job fighting a tarpon, but the rod 
had broken for seemingly no reason 
where his left hand had been gripping it 
above the cork handle. Looking for a 
possible cause, I asked, "What pound 
tippet w-as he using?” "Twelve!" was 
Bob's reply. With that size tippet it is just 
not possible to put very much strain on a 
rod, particularly a strain sudden enough 
to cause a glass rod to collapse. 

Needless to say, I was more than a lit¬ 
tle disappointed. I'd just spent about SSO 
for my own graphite blank, guides, reel 
seat and other components and would in¬ 
vest five hours of labor putting them to¬ 
gether. Now it seemed very possible to 


me that the rod would inexplicably self- 
destruct when put to the test. 

A couple of weeks after the broken-rod 
episode. I was on the flats with my new 
graphite rod, the lighter bonefish-permit 
model. It felt like a toy in my hands, but 
the wav it banged out a line quickly won 
my respect. The base of the blank was 
little more than half the diameter of an 
equivalent glass rod and yet I could eas¬ 
ily throw 1 the entire fly line with a single 
false cast. And, unlike the way it was with 
the larger tarpon outfit, timing was no 
longer a problem, for I could feel this rod 
working with the line. 

In only one respect did I remain dis¬ 
appointed. I still could not achieve the 
fantastic distances that others had as¬ 
cribed to graphite. Under the best of cir¬ 
cumstances I could shoot the entire line 
plus 10 feel into the backing 100 feet, 
certainly no more. Nor since that time, 
having used half a dozen different graph¬ 
ite rods. have I or any of my fellow guides 
really been able to cast an appreciably 


greater distance. Where graphite does 
surpass glass, without question, is in its 
ability to subdue a fish more quickly, and 
to shave an important second or two off 
the delivery time ol the fly to the fish, 
which on saltwater flats can be very im¬ 
portant. On salmon or steclhead water 
the relatively light graphite rod (about 
25', lighter than a fiber-glass rod rated 
for the same weight line) allows the an¬ 
gler to make repeated distance casts with¬ 
out suffering the arm-wearying weight of 
glass or bamboo. 

But on that first day on the flats with 
my just-completed graphite rod. repeated 
casts produced another crisis. Bonefish 
are a rarity in the waters beyond Key 
West, yet I came across a huge school of 
three- and four-pounders. As 1 drifted be¬ 
fore a light breeze. I quickly caught three 
of these fish, but while casting to a fourth 
I noticed the rod seemed a little wobbly. 
When I struck the fish the rod definitely 
bent in an uneven arc. On inspection 1 
discovered that the ferrule joining the 
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two sections of the rod had cracked. The 
graphite nemesis had struck again. This 
time it wasn’t too serious. I simply re¬ 
inforced the female ferrule with wrapping 
thread and varnished it. Since that time 
almost a year has elapsed and the rod 
has proved itself on a number of fish, in¬ 
cluding a 14-pound permit, with no fur¬ 
ther trouble. More important, it has be¬ 
come my favorite outfit. 

But 1 have not become a zealot of 
graphite. First, they are fragile when 
compared with the present generation of 
glass rods. A nick that would do little 
harm in the comparatively thick wall of 
a glass blank is often enough to collapse 
a graphite rod. Then, too, a good fiber¬ 
glass fly rod sells for around S50, but its 
graphite equivalent runs three to four 
times as high. In time the price will prob¬ 
ably come down as more and more man¬ 
ufacturers produce the graphite blanks, 
but right now the angler who has to check 
the tag may have trouble justifying the 
price relative to the performance. And 
as more companies enter the field the 
buyer will be at the mercy of the man¬ 
ufacturer in another respect. Obviously, 
a rod with a surface nick in its black fin¬ 
ish should be avoided, but there is no way 
to spot internal flaws (graphite rods are 
composed of strands of the material run¬ 
ning longitudinally, and damage to these 
long strands is thought to be the prima¬ 
ry cause of breakage) and in the end the 
reputation of the manufacturer is about 
all one can go on. 

From my own experience I feel the fly¬ 
casting neophyte is likely to be most vul¬ 
nerable to what may be excessive praise 
for graphite, although spinning rods, 
bait-casting and even surf-casting rods 
are also now available in graphite. The 
stiffness of a graphite blank will imme¬ 
diately add distance to an unskilled fly- 
fisherman's cast, but it is likely to come 
at the expense of timing, and in the end 
this type of shortcut cannot be justi¬ 
fied. Despite a lot of publicity saying just 
the opposite, my experience has been that 
a good fly-caster will seldom achieve 
greater distance with graphite than with 
glass, but he will find that the degree of 
effort required to get the same results 
is substantially reduced, and that can be 
a substantial benefit. 

At this stage I consider a graphite rod 
something of an indulgence and one in 
which the level of the angler’s skill should 
be realistically appraised before he takes 
the plunge. end 
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SOCCER/Voe Jares 


In a Kingdome by the sea 

A record U.S. soccer crowd showed up in Seattle’s new blood-and-guts 
arena for its first sporting event, and Pele gave the folks a show 


K ing County Stadium, alias the King- 
dome, hosted its very first sports 
event last Friday night and it was an oc¬ 
casion for Seattle to savor. They sold 
$1.25 burritos (meat pies), $1.50 ’’Or¬ 
leans hot links” (with corn pone) and 
$1.50 Kingdogs. They also sold a presea¬ 
son North American Soccer League 
match between the New York Cosmos, 
starring Pele, and the Seattle Sounders, 
featuring a bunch of Britishers, to 58,128 
fans, the biggest crowd ever to see a soc¬ 
cer game in the U.S. 

The crowd might have been larger still 
except for three things: the SuperSonics 
were playing the NBA champion Gold¬ 
en State Warriors two miles away at the 
Coliseum before a packed house of 
14,096; the Sonics game was also on 
home television; and no more people 
could have been squeezed into the King- 
dome anyway because approximately 
5,000 seats had not yet been installed. Lo¬ 
cal spirits were not particularly damp¬ 
ened when Pele—who else?—scored the 
first goal or even when New York even¬ 
tually won the match 3-1. 

The newness of the domed stadium, 
the appeal of being on hand for its first 
sporting event and the promise of seeing 
Pele did nothing to hurt the gate, of 
course, but the fact is that Seattle right 
now is insatiably hungry for pro sports. 
The Sonics, who have clinched a spot in 
the playoffs, regularly sell out the Col¬ 
iseum and the Kingdome will be the set¬ 
ting for a few playoff games. The new 
NFL Seahawks, who start operations 
this fall, sold an incredible 59,000 sea¬ 
son tickets in two weeks. And major 
league baseball returns next year. 

The Sounders, beginning their third 
season in the 10-year-old NASL, have 
done an excellent job of promotion. They 
used to play home games in little Me¬ 
morial Stadium near the Space Needle 
and sold all 17,925 seats for the final four 
games last year. Their offensive star is 
Geoff Hurst, who 10 years ago scored 
three goals in England’s World Cup vic¬ 
tory over West Germany. The defensive 
ace is Mike England, who is Welsh. At 
the moment, he is busy helping Cardiff 
get back into the English League’s sec¬ 
ond division and has not yet joined his 
U.S. team. 

The Cosmos have been showing off 
their magical Pele all over the country— 
San Diego, San Antonio, Phoenix, etc.— 
happily supplying him with jerseys to 
give away. It seems that once he was al¬ 


most strangled when a fan tried to rip off 
his jersey, so he started taking them off 
right after matches and parting with them 
voluntarily. He hasgiven away about 140 
since joining New York last season. 

The Cosmos played in Honolulu 
Wednesday night, beating Honda of Ja¬ 
pan 5-0, and Pele put on one of his mar¬ 
velous shows, scoring four goals, three 
of them in a 15-minute span in the sec¬ 
ond half. He said it was the 31st time in 
his career that he had scored four goals 
in a match. One of the Honolulu goals 
he called his best ever, which would mean 
better than any of the other 1,200 or so. 

From the left of the goal, blocked off 
by two defenders (Pele is double- and tri¬ 
ple-teamed constantly), he kicked the 
ball over their heads with his heel, ran 
around them and stopped the ball with 
his chest. Then, from a difficult angle, he 
booted it past the goalie into the net. 

There are 10 other men who take the 
pitch with Pele, of course, and some of 
them are very good. The top newcomer 


is David Clements, captain of Northern 
Ireland’s team. The Cosmos also have 
two of Pele's teammates from Santos of 
Brazil, young Midfielder Nelsi Morais 
and Peruvian Midfielder Ramon Mifflin. 
American Bob Rigby, who played col¬ 
lege soccer at East Stroudsburg State, has 
developed into one of the league’s better 
goalies. 

The Sounders were obviously hurt on 
defense by the absence of England and 
the newness of their young Canadian 
goalie, Tony Chursky, but on Friday 
night their offense wasn't exactly purr¬ 
ing, either. One trouble was that Hurst 
and a few others only arrived in Seattle 
the previous weekend and the team was 
not cohesive yet. For most of the match 
the Sounders were kicking the ball to 
each other instead of to open spaces and 
letting their mates run to the ball. 

New York scored two quick goals, one 
by Pele on a free kick and one by Clem¬ 
ents that glanced off the left post and into 
the net, and that was enough to win. Se- 

continued 
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Model RR-6YV 
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makes microwave cooking 
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See. The Amana Touchmatic Radarange 
gets food from the freezer to the table- 
simple as 1-2-3! 

There's more. The Touchmatic Radarange 
can defrost and cook —or defrost and simmer 
(great for stews, chili, or your favorite 
gourmet recipes). The Amana Touchmatic 


Radarange Microwave Oven—makes the 
greatest cooking discovery since fire . . . even 
greater! 

For further information, see your Amana 
Retailer. Or write Ann McGregor, Dept. 539, 
Amana Refrigeration. Inc., Amana, Iowa 
52204. 



Food gets hot but oven stays 
cool—so cleanup is a snap. 
Built-in kit is available. 


Pulling down the jewel- 
chrome finish see-thru 
door reveals the stainless 
steel interior large enough 
to defrost and roast a 
family size turkey. 
Removable glass broiler 
tray contains most 
spatters and spills. 


SAVES ENERGY 


Slo Cook simmers food, 
bringing out all the full 
rich flavors like a slow 


_Whcncooking'sdone, the split- 
"second timer 

automatically 
“remembers" 
and displays the 
leofday... in lights! 


Full 5-Year Warranty 
on the magnetron tube. 

For five years from date of original purchase, Amana will 
repair or replace free of charge any defective or malfunctioning 
magnetron tube. It pays to check the warranty, because many 
manufacturers provide a one year FULL Warranty. 



of cooking power—cooks almost 
everything in V* the usual 
time. Operates on ordinary 
115 V household current. 


If it doesn’t say Amana -it’s not a 


attle closed the gap to 2-1 on a header 
by Assistant Coach Jim Gabriel, but Pete 
scored on another free kick with less than 
four minutes to go to ice the match. 

As brilliant and exuberant as Pele was, 
the star of the evening was the stadium 
itself. The Kingdome is an unadorned 
gray hulk squatting just a few blocks 
south of America’s original “skid road,” 
Yesler Way, and the Pioneer Square his¬ 
torical district. The building cost $66.2 
million, which figures out to $1,018 per 
seat, half what it cost to put a seat in the 
Superdome in New Orleans. Kingdome 
not only doesn’t have a coat of paint on 
its exterior but also very few frills on the 
interior—no cushioned seats, no explod¬ 
ing scoreboard, no private boxes fur¬ 
nished like a seraglio. 

The seats may be hard, but very few 
of them afford a bad view. The Telescreen 
may be dim, but at least it doesn’t spoil 
anyone’s view of the field as the screens 
at the Superdome do. And there are folks 
in Seattle who are happy with the King- 
dome’s drab concrete and brutalist-style 
architecture. A lively local weekly called, 
originally enough, The Weekly, seemed 
quite fond already of the stadium's un¬ 
romantic ramps and ventilator shafts. 
“The Kingdome is a blood-and-guts 
sports arena, pure and simple,” said the 
paper, “a fitting addition to a city built 
by longshoremen and lumberjacks.” 

There were surprisingly few snafus for 
an opening night, perhaps because the 
Kingdome had already been through a 
gala entertainment opening a couple of 
weeks earlier. The burritos were hot if a 
bit too doughy. People who found that 
the seats they had bought had not yet 
been installed were quickly put into com¬ 
parable seats that the Sounders' manage¬ 
ment had set aside for that purpose. No 
chunks of reinforced concrete plummet¬ 
ed to the plastic sod. The politicians kept 
their speeches short. And the expected 
traffic jam outside never developed, al¬ 
though crowds of people were still wait¬ 
ing at nearby bus stops long after the 
match was over. 

One minor disappointment was that 
Pete left the pitch with his green Cosmos 
shirt still on his back and apparently 
didn’t give it to anyone. The Sounders’ 
management decided next day to send for 
it so that it can be enshrined in the sports 
museum that will soon be installed on 
the Kingdome's second level. One hopes 
that it will remain unwashed, to suit a 
brutalist blood-and-guts arena. end 
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UPWARD MOBILITY FOR THE 
WHOLE FAMILY...THE LIVELY 
DATSUN 710. 




Would your family like to move up in the world? 

We say more power to you—the power 
of a responsive 2000cc overhead cam 
engine that’s made this family-size Datsun 
710 National SCCA racing champ 2 years 
in a row. But upward mobility 

requires more than 
power. You need 
social graces, like 
this Datsun’s wall-to- 
wall nylon carpeting, 
its contoured bucket 
seats and custom instru¬ 
mentation. How about a 
pedigree? Datsun has a 
background of more 
than 40 years building 
y’s size cars. 

Of course a family's future is important, 
too, and Datsun takes care of that with a solid, 
unibody construction that’s put together to stay 
together for years to come. Down the road, 
you can count on nearly 4,000 factory-trained 


today’s 


service technicians coast-to-coast to service 
your car wherever and whenever necessary. 

Maybe some 
saving graces are in 
order. How about 
these: 33 MPG on 
the highway and 23 
in the city. (Those 
are EPA mileage 
estimates with man¬ 
ual transmission. 
Your MPG may be 
more or less depending on the condition of 
your car and how you drive. California figures 
may vary slightly.) 

Why not take the whole family out to 
visit a Datsun dealer now? Size up all the 710 
models — 2- and 4-Door Sedans, the 5-Door 
Wagon and the 
sporty Hardtop. 

You’ll find yourself 
moving up in the 
world—fast. 


Datoun 
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Americas #1 Selling Import. 













Sunday has become a day of games rather than worship, 
but churchmen are adapting. They now take faith into 
locker rooms and put hope in a ‘Jocks for Jesus' 
movement. A three-part series by FRANK DEFORD 
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The young lions roar after their prey, and seek their meat 

from God. 

—Psalms 104:21 

It seems just like any other college basketball game. The 
gym is well filled with students and alumni, and a pep band 
is accompanying some pretty cheerleaders who wear pleat¬ 
ed skirts and saddle shoes and wave pompons for the home 
team. The visitors are not well represented. They have tak¬ 
en the date for a guarantee of only $350, a fifth of what 
another team would demand. They are accompanied only 
by a handful of rooters and the word of God. The visitors 
have come to play and preach. 

They are down four at the half. The home team, Loyola 
Marymount University of Los Angeles, departs for its lock¬ 
er room, there to rest and to drink in new strategies. The 
visitors, Athletes In Action, do not leave the floor. Instead, 
they retire to their bench and put on snappy sweat suits of 
immaculate white, with red and blue trim, the name of the 
organization embroidered above the numbers, usa below 
them. Athletes In Action stands for Christ and country alike, 
and its founder, Dave Hannah, not only desires that the 
players represent a God-fearing America but that they be¬ 
come the finest amateur team upon the earth. It is Hannah’s 
view, and the prevailing one in these Christian precincts, 
that infidels will not listen to losers. The AIA wrestling team 
was the 1975 national champion. The most powerful AIA 
basketball unit, the one playing Loyola, beat one Top Ten 
college team last season and played others to the wire. It 
finished the year 30-7-8, all road games, and won the na¬ 
tional AAU title. It hardly matters that God in His wisdom 
has not seen fit to bless AIA with any good big guards. 

In a moment, four of the AIA players arise, and with 
their coach, Bill Oates, move to a microphone set up at the 
far end of the gym. Oates explains that his men will tell the 
crowd about “the most fantastic Individual the world has 
ever known.” Dave Lower, a skinny substitute, leads off. 
The theme of his two-minute talk is that "God loves and 
accepts us just as we are." The fans—those who have not 
already shuffled out for Cokes—listen in grudging silence 
at first, but quickly grow dubious or bored with the pitch 
and begin to chatter among themselves. Soon, it is difficult 
to hear the message. In' Kiffin, the best Athletes In Action 
player this evening, speaks next, reminding the listeners of 
Romans 6:23—“The wages of sin is death.” 

Tim Hall, a 6'8" forward who played at Colorado State, 
follows, but over the rising crowd murmurs his words are 
almost lost, and when the Loyola team comes back onto 
the floor, the first player dribbles right past the speakers 
and shoots a practice layup before, embarrassed, he real¬ 
izes that he is intruding on something. Nonplussed, Hall 


goes on, informing the crowd that he has seen a goodly 
number of collegians “turn to alcohol, to hard drugs or 
simply to a carefree way of life.” He says that he found 
Jesus Christ instead. 

John Sears is the clean-up speaker. Each game a differ¬ 
ent set of AIA players “disciple,” the most forceful and 
articulate being saved for last. Sears is in his third year with 
Athletes In Action. He is 26, married, and has two small 
children. On the court he is a front-line reserve of little dis¬ 
tinction, but at 6'7", 215, he is lean and rugged, a magnif¬ 
icently handsome man, and at least now the women in the 
audience pay attention, if for the wrong reasons. Sears sums 
up and offers a prayer. Politely, heads are lowered, kind of. 
“Thank you, Jesus, for coming into my life,” he says. 

When the crowd looks up, Mike Gratzke, the assistant 
coach, has taken over the microphone. He asks the spec¬ 
tators to fill out comment cards. These are passed out by 
young volunteers who carry them (and, thoughtfully, pen¬ 
cils) in Kentucky Fried Chicken tubs. On the cards are boxes 
to check. For example, “I would like more information on 
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how I can grow in my Christian faith.” This knowledge is 
available and will be sent through the mail. Last year 125,000 
people used these cards. 

The second half begins and, despite having two starters 
out with ankle sprains, AIA catches Loyola and wins in the 
final three minutes. Maybe the fans would have listened to 
the message more attentively at halftime if AIA had been 
ahead then, too. *‘We need to win to command respect,” 
John Sears says. But he goes on to emphasize that he could 
see some people watching him intently when he spoke; a 
few, he suggested, appeared so interested that he thought 
they might take Christ into their lives straightaway. He adds 
that the speakers are paid much better attention in the Mid¬ 
west and South. 

Dave Lower comes into the locker room and, truly ex¬ 
cited, says that someone has just informed him that a man 
who watched AIA play tonight “saw Christ in every one of 
us.” The players are obviously moved by this news. Coach 
Oates suggests they pray. 

The men speak up, one by one; heads are bowed. The 
thoughts are genuine, spontaneous, even disarming. 
“Father,” each begins. The first player thanks Him for the 
coach, for his guidance. Next, the coach thanks Him for the 
team, for its noble character. The manager asks His forgive¬ 
ness for getting upset at an official’s call. Another player 
prays that the injured ankles be quickly healed. Another 
prays that their halftime message was accepted. Another 
says, “And, Father, thank you for the win.” It puts AIA at 
11-4 for the year. 


It is regularly said (if a bit too easily) that sport has be¬ 
come the religion of America. This is a glib appraisal, and 
probably no more accurate than Marx' equally facile as¬ 
sessment of religion, that it is “the opiate of the people.” 
The claim that sport has developed into a national faith 
may be linked to the nagging awareness that something has 
happened to Sunday. With all the other cultural revolu¬ 
tions in the country, the Sunday revolution has been over¬ 
looked, but it has been as thoroughgoing as any. 

Throughout American history, going back to Cotton 
Mather and beyond, Sunday was tightly structured and well 
defined as a day of peace: worship in the morning, then a 
heavy meal, leavened with the fellowship of the entire fam¬ 
ily, followed by rest and rumination. In Ragtime, the best¬ 
selling novel set at the turn of the century, E. L. Doctorow 
has selected Sunday to evoke the mood for the era. In his 
first paragraph, he writes, “On Sunday afternoon, after din¬ 
ner, Father and Mother went upstairs and closed the bed¬ 
room door. Grandfather fell asleep on the divan in the 
parlor. The Little Boy in the sailor blouse sat on the screened 
porch and waved away the flies.” Forty years later the Jap¬ 
anese chose Sunday as our soft underbelly. It became a 
Hollywood cliche to show the scene when the main 
characters learned of Pearl Harbor—the family was always 
in the living room, knitting, perusing the funny papers, play¬ 
ing dominoes and whatnot. Grandfather was dozing on the 
divan. Thus, for our first 300 years, was Sunday, the Lord's 
day. 

If Pearl Harbor came now, in 1976, where would people 
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learn of it? On the tennis court, at a bar watching Demo¬ 
lition Derby on CBS, at the arena? There is no time for the 
family or for lunch. Grandfather is in front of his Sony, 
with a take-out Whopper, French fries and a six-pack, 
screaming his fool head off because he gave 6 V 1 and took 
the Oilers. After three cemuries, Sunday changed overnight. 
Have we forgotten that until very recently baseball never 
dared play Sunday night games lest they conflict with ves¬ 
pers? Coincidence or not, the last great religious boom in 
America came in the mid-1950s, and the decline in church 
attendance, which set in thereafter, took place just as pro 
football, the Sunday game, became the passion of the land. 

Now, the trip out of the house on Sunday is not to visit a 
church, but to see a game or to play one. At most Roman 
Catholic churches, where regular attendance traditionally 
is highest, convenient Saturday afternoon services are now 
featured so that communicants can get in a full 18 holes the 
next morning before returning home for the NBA Game of 
the Week. At Notre Dame these Saturday masses have be¬ 
come especially popular on game days, sort of the second 
half of a doubleheader. 

So the churches have ceded Sunday to sports, to games. 
But we should not be deceived: that really is not a good 
indication of the popularity of religion or its place in the 
U.S. It is just that games defeated prayer in the battle for a 
day, and that should not come as a surprise, inasmuch as 
religion does not televise nearly as well as golf and only 
slightly better than ice hockey. It does not follow that since 
sport has won Sunday, we have embraced a form of tem¬ 
poral worship. Indeed, the more sport is proclaimed our 
religion, the more people in sport seem to be seeking re¬ 
ligion. If anything, sport is less inspirational, less spiritual 
than ever before. Is God dead? Well, whatever His present 
status, the gods of sweat have definitely expired. Babe Ruth, 
Jack Dempsey and the others in that pantheon were the 
subjects of childlike idolatry. 

Donald Cutler, an Episcopal rector who is also a New 
York literary agent, says, “Sport in America is more sec¬ 
ular than ever. The talk is of money, contracts, litigation. 
How do you worship something like that? Put your faith in 
a team that will be in another city next year? I grew up liv¬ 
ing and dying with the Pittsburgh Pirates, listening to re¬ 
created games on the radio. Sport had stability then, and 
one could dare to identify with teams and players. That's 
gone. The innocence is gone, the glory. There is nothing in 
the experience to lift us up, no heroes to idolize. Hank Aar¬ 
on a hero? Roger Maris? Arnold Palmer was the last epic 
hero in sport, I suppose. Jack Nicklaus is merely a money- 
winner. That is what we have left: money-winners. And you 
do not worship those.” 

And yet, as the American reverence for the saints of sport 
declines, religion itself has increasingly become a handmaid¬ 
en to sport. Clergymen are standing in line to cater to the 
spiritual needs of the deprived athletic elite, and the use of 
athletes as amateur evangelists is so widespread that it might 
be fairly described as a growth industry. “Jocks for Jesus” 
is what The Wittenhurg Door, an acerbic contemporary re¬ 
ligious magazine, derisively calls the movement.' ‘Who gives 
these people authority but the pagan world in which we 


live?” asks the magazine, its cover adorned with an athletic 
supporter festooned with a cross. But Jocks for Jesus is 
booming. It is almost as if a new denomination had been 
created: Sportianity. While Christian churches struggle with 
problemsof declining attendance, falling contributions and 
now even reduction in membership, Sportianity appears to 
be taking off. 

Today every major league baseball and football team— 
all 50 of them—holds Sunday chapel services, home and 
away. Many teams have their own ministers. Pat Janto- 
maso, a Red Sox chapel speaker, who lives in Boca Raton, 
Fla. but joins the team virtually every Sunday on the road, 
says, “Many are caring for down-and-outers, but I decided 
to minister to up-and-outers." Sunday services are also held 
in sports as varied as stock-car racing and golf. In many 
cases, week-night Bible classes have been started up so that 
wives may participate. 

Athletes In Action has 250 full-time staff men (domestic 
missionaries, really). Eight are assigned to large cities where 
their only job is to minister to the pro athletes. Athletes In 
Action deploys two proselyting basketball teams, two wres¬ 
tling teams, plus squads in gymnastics, track and weight 
lifting. With the AIA teams, the major thrust is toward the 
colleges. Says Greg Hicks, a 1974 national AAU wrestling 
champion and an AIA assistant athletic director, “We be¬ 
lieve in a real soft seif. As an athlete, l can get into 
a fraternity, a locker room, where nobody else would be 
permitted.” 

Sports Ambassadors is an overseas equivalent of the AIA. 
Since 1952, "in a world gone berserk with sports," it has 
sent basketball and baseball teams into more than 40 coun¬ 
tries in Europe, the Orient, Africa and Central and South 
America, playing and preaching under the organization's 
name or Venture For Victory. A newcomer in the field is 
the basketball team known as News Release, which carries 
its pray-for-play ministry to Europe, even behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

The Fellowship of Christian Athletes, which is the pa¬ 
triarch of Sportianity, does not subsidize teams, but uses 
older athletes to bring younger ones to Christ, mainly at 
summer sports camps ($110 a week) and in high school 
group sessions known as “Huddles.” The FCA's annual 
budget is $2.2 million, and its president, John Erickson, 
refers to it as a “para-church.” 

For years, some coaches who are not members have com¬ 
plained that the Fellowship—which bills itself as the “mus¬ 
cle and action” of Christianity—operates as a powerful 
lobby when one of its member coaches is up against an 
outsider for a job. As a result, there are coaches who feel 
that they have to protect themselves by signing on as FCA 
members. “It's like getting a union card,” says one. “If 
you don't join, some coaches in the Fellowship will bad- 
mouth you with kids they're recruiting, tell ’em you're a 
drunk or your marriage is breaking up. I know, because 
kids I've recruited told me.” 

Another substantial organization. Pro Athletes Outreach, 
was founded largely as an intramural peace-keeping force 
because the giants of Sportianity, AIA and FCA, were 
squabbling so indecorously over enlisting the best mission- 
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Letting die spirit move you. 


It happens all the time. 

You go shopping armed with good intentions. After all, 
it's just a car you need, right? Something sound. Sensible. 
Basic. A nice four-door sedan. With blackwalls. No frills, no 
fancies for you. Give you good ol* A to B transportation every 
time. And that's exactly wnat you look at. 

Until you walk in a Buie k dealer. And you see it. Its name 
is... S-K-Y-H-A-W-K. 

Well, what the heck, it can't hurt to look. 

You open the hood. Surely some exotic powerplant 
must reside here. But, no, to your complete surprise you find 
a little V-6. A Buick V-6. How innovative. Very timely, too. 

You get inside. Nice bucket seats... great for long trips. 
And the 4-speed manual transmission.. .very practical. Gosh, 
there's even a tachometer. And look how you can open up 
the whole back end for hauling stuff. Rear seat folds down 
slick as a whistle. All standard equipment, too. Why, when 

K stop to think about it, this Skyhawk is a darned sensible 
car, isn't it? Hey. where's that nice salesman? After all, it 


cant hurt to go for a little spin around the block, can it? 

The story you have just read is true. It happens hundreds 
of times a day in Buick dealerships all over the country. People 
go in expecting to find well-built, quality transportation 
-and they do. 

But they also discover something else. Something called 
Free Spirit. In themselves, as well as the shiny new Buick they 
end up buying. And in the final analysis, it's what makes the 
whole proposition of getting from A to B in a Buick a very 
special experience. 

Well, why not unleash a little Free Spirit of your own? 

Your Buick dealer's the fellow to see. 


BUICK Dedicated to thefreeSpirit 
injust abo ut every one. 
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ary athletes. It was an outgrowth of Sports World Chap¬ 
laincy, Inc. but is now a thriving operation with an an¬ 
nual budget of S250,000, and it sends phalanxes of pros off 
on what it calls “speaking blitzes” of the U.S. The PAO 
stars also entertain with flag football games, tugs-of-war, 
wrist-wrestling and other fun games. 

The movement has grown so that it has even spawned a 
think tank, the Institute for Athletic Perfection, which for¬ 
mulates dogma for athletic religion. Moreover, the presses 
of Sportianily arc flooding the market with pamphlets, 
books, newsletters, magazines, even comic books and films 
(A Man A His .Men, featuring Tom Landry.... “The thrill 
of victory, the agony of defeat, the impact of a Christian 
life”). Athletes In Action sends out taped vignettes and in¬ 
terviews that have been played on more than 150 radio 
stations. It established a national television network for its 
top basketball team this past season, with John Wooden 
mike-side. 

Sport and religion were not total strangers before all this 
began. Billy Sunday, the turn-of-thc-century evangelist, was 
a reformed weak-hitting major league outfielder. Dr. James 
Naismith was a seminarian before he invented basketball 
at the YMCA. C. T. Studd, a millionaire British mission¬ 
ary, was the progenitor of groups like Athletes In Action. 
Studd was a great cricket player v\ ho agreed to make a tour 
of army garrisons in India if he could preach after his in¬ 
nings. And remember Deacon Dan Towler? The Vaulting 
Vicar. Bob Richards? The House of David baseball team? 
Other athletes went on to the ministry when their playing 
days were done: Albie Pearson, Donn Moomaw, Henry 
Carr. Bill Glass, the former All-Pro end, is now one of the 
nation’s top evangelists. Jerry Lucas, whose previous en¬ 
terprises included fast food and magic, has opened up Mem¬ 
ory Ministries, a nonprofit organization that will instruct 
the nimble-minded, for a S20 fee, in memorizing all 89 chap¬ 
ters of the four Gospels. Lucas’ new book, Remember The 
Word, has sold almost 60.000 copies. 

But religion rarely intruded into sport in the past except 
in the occasional instance of a player who refused to per¬ 
form on a holy day—Sandy Koufax was probably the most 
famous and most recent. Hank Greenberg was another. But 
Cassius Clay’s conversion to the Black Muslims provoked 
a cause celebre in sport. Later, Karecm Abdul-Jabbar 
found his life endangered when he was caught in the mid¬ 
dle of an interdenominational Muslim war. Alvin Dark— 
"Preacher Dark” and "Sister Dark” to Charles Finley— 
lost his job as manager of Finley’s A’s in large part for 
taking to a pulpit and suggesting that his boss would go to 
hell if he didn’t let Christ enter his heart. A few Muslims 
claim that certain Jewish basketball owners have black¬ 
balled some of them because of the Arab-lsracli conflict. 
Some teams, notably the 1974 Kansas City Chiefs, have 
been disrupted by overzealous God Squadders trying to 
push hellfire and brimstone on the whole team. 

That religion should suddenly be a factor in sport while its 
influence elsewhere is declining is not the paradox it seems. 
Certain members of the religious community have quite 
openly set out to mine athletics. The belief in these eccle¬ 
siastical pockets is that athletes need special spiritual as¬ 


sistance, that they are especially vulnerable to preaching 
and, finally and most important, that they are ideal instru¬ 
ments to be used in bringing others into the fold. Address¬ 
ing the Cincinnati Reds at chapel at Fenway Park during 
the World Series last October, the Rev. Billy Zeoli, the big¬ 
gest individual star in Sportianity, told the players, “I hope 
you have a concept of how much you affect people, how 
they look up to you. Let me remind you that your national 
influence on youth is greater than that of any single pastor, 
priest or rabbi.” 

Arlis Priest, the head of Pro Athletes Outreach, is con¬ 
vinced that athletes can strongly influence moral and reli¬ 
gious life in the United States. Among the sincere, dedi¬ 
cated men in athletic religion, surely none is more sincere 
or dedicated than Priest. Converted in a foxhole in France 
("Every man I saw die talked about mother or God”), Priest 
is known as Uncle Arlis to the 90 or so NFL players who 
form the heart of his organization. Priest was a baseball 
aspirant before World War II, good enough to merit a Dou¬ 
ble A tryout; afterward, he was a successful real estate bro¬ 
ker before giving his life over to the lay ministry. Now gray¬ 
haired and distinguished, he is a dead ringer for Harry 
Reasoner. At PAO headquarters near Phoenix, Priest speaks 
evenly, almost dispassionately, but there is conviction and 
emotion in what he says. He explains how athletes arc cru¬ 
cial to saving America; 

“We’re losing. We’ve lost our perspective, turning to 
drugs, free sex—and did you know there are now 26,000 
suicides a year? And here we are, more blessed than any 
nation in the history of the world. Do we really think 
we’re that much smarter that we can turn away from 
God? Well, professional athletes can reach the people who 
want to find God, who want to be Christians, but don’t 
know how to. Particularly the young people—they'll lis¬ 
ten to athletes. Pros have the right background. Why, 
they’re probably the most disciplined group of people left 
in this country. They're dedicated, they’re taught to play 
as part of a team, and they're willing to pay the price. 
This is what we need in America. 

"Two years from now I expect to have half the profes¬ 
sional athletes as Christians. Yes, half. I will be disappoint¬ 
ed if we don’t have half. And then, as Romans 1:16 says, 
the power is in the Gospel, and it is the athletes in our so¬ 
ciety who can best carry that message.” 

Like Priest, virtually all the leaders in the Christian ath¬ 
letic movement are fundamentalist. Organizations such as 
the Fellowship of Christian Athletes and Athletes In Ac¬ 
tion arc studiously nondenominational, and even the in¬ 
dividual stalwarts, ministers like Zeoli and Tom Skinner 
(who is associated with the Washington Redskins), avoid 
mentioning their particular church affiliation. Evangelistic 
Catholicism has been under steam for almost a decade, and 
this has helped bring Roman Catholic recruits from that 
wing of the church into Sportianity—Mike McCoy of the 
Green Bay Packers is one Catholic invariably cited. But the 
sense and thrust of the movement still comes from the Bi¬ 
ble Belt. 

The Bible is to be taken literally. The message is simple, 
all or nothing: there is no truck with intellectualizing, the 
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appeal is gut. It does not seem surpris¬ 
ing that football—authoritarian, even 
militaristic—is the sport at the heart of 
the movement. The pregame football 
chapel services are important not so 
much because they take place on the Sab¬ 
bath, but because they take place on a 
game day, when the players are sky high 
and emotionally exposed. A pro star who 
once was active in Sportianity but left in 
disgust says, “Why do you think this sim¬ 
plistic type of religion appeals to athletes? 
Because you're talking to people who op¬ 
erate primarily with their bodies, not 
their minds." 

Ray Hildebrand was a pop singer who 
had one big hit {Hey Paula) before he 
gave up show business to work for the 
Fellowship of Christian Athletes. He has 
had all the spotlights he ever wanted and 
so is not awed by hotshot athletes. As a 
matter of fact, the best way to preach to 
athletes, to hold their limited attention, 
is with show-biz llypaper. “The pros 
have got so much Hash themselves,” Hil¬ 
debrand says, “that the only way you’re 
going to impress them is to throw flash 
at them. You got to come on strong, jok¬ 
ing, and then you give them what we call 
‘three points and a poem’—No. I, No. 
2, No. 3 and a simple little rhyme to wrap 
it up for ’em.” Hildebrand smiles and 
shakes his head at this foolishness. 
“Sometimes I’ll even wear one of those 
silly shirts.” 

Being essentially fundamentalist, the 
movement draws its strength from the 
South and the rural areas of the nation 
where that type of theology has thrived. 
Despite its growth and clout, the Fellow¬ 
ship of Christian Athletes has failed to 
make inroads into the more sophisticated 
areas of the nation. There are now 1,600 
high school Huddles in the U.S., but only 
a dozen of these—.8% of the total—are 
located in the Northeast, where I5 f ',' of 
the population resides. The FCA is hard¬ 
ly more successful in California. The bulk 
of the Huddles are found in the South, 
Southwest and Midwest, and most of the 
stars who participate in the program were 
brought up in those areas, in white, mid¬ 
dle-class environs. 

The FCA has sought to broaden its 
reach but has failed, in large part because 
in the more urban (and allegedly liber¬ 
al) sections of the nation, school officials 
often seem intimidated by laws con¬ 
cerned with the separation of church and 


state. Because it is a religious organiza¬ 
tion, the FCA has been denied access to 
some schools. Those in Sportianity con¬ 
sider this “discriminatory” and absurd— 
as preposterous as viewing registered 
Democrats and Republicans as agents of 
political prejudice. There have been in¬ 
stances when the PAO speaking caravan 
has been permitted into a school audi¬ 
torium and allowed to address students, 
but only if the players promised not to 
use any names. Accordingly, they say 
things like: “My life was changed by”— 
and here they offer a longing look sky¬ 
ward—“by someone whose name I can’t 
mention in school.” 

The fundamentalist sweep into sport 
is relatively new. Previously, only Roman 
Catholics exploited athletics, using foot¬ 
ball and basketball teams to attract stu¬ 
dents and funds and attention to paro¬ 
chial institutions that were broke and 
often academically inferior as well. The 
classic example is Notre Dame. 

Father James Riehle, the chaplain of 
the Notre Dame athletic department, 
says, “Of course Catholic schools used 
athletics for prestige. Notre Dame would 
not be the great school it is today, the 
great academic institution, were it not for 
football. But the emphases have changed 
here. 1 think that now we realize the val¬ 
ue of sport in more ways than just the 
financial, whereas I’m afraid once we 
didn’t.” 

The famous upset of Army by Notre 
Dame in 1913, when Knute Rockne (a 
Protestant then, but who knew?) trun¬ 
dled out a secret weapon known as the 
forward pass, had broad religious impli¬ 
cations. Football had been an upper- 
class WASP sport played by the mon¬ 
eyed few in the Northeast. They had 
adapted the game from English soccer. In 
contrast, baseball was an American orig¬ 
inal, and urban immigrants, who were 
predominantly Catholic, took to it pre¬ 
cisely because it was all-American and 
was not at all British. Major league base¬ 
ball was limited pretty much to those 
large cities with heavy Catholic popula¬ 
tions, while college football thrived and 
became preeminent in the more homoge¬ 
neous Protestant sections of the country, 
particularly the South and Southwest. 

So the Irish of Notre Dame used foot¬ 
ball to move up in the academic com¬ 
munity in the same way that the lace- 
curtain Irish used politics to ascend in 
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society. The Notre Dame example was 
followed by other Catholic schools, but 
in 1976 only the Irish and Boston College 
remain in the football big time. Because 
Catholic colleges were chiefly located 
downtown, with limited physical and 
financial resources, they eventually were 
forced to drop football and concentrate 
on basketball. 

The Catholic emphasis on this sport 
continues despite a more recent phenom¬ 
enon—basketball's increasing domina¬ 
tion by blacks. Since relatively few blacks 
arc Roman Catholic, parochial schools 
have had to recruit outside the faith if 
they wished to remain competitive. Now¬ 
adays, at many schools the student body 
is 90% or more Catholic but the basket¬ 
ball squad is virtually non-Catholic. 
Catholic academicians do not see any hy¬ 
pocrisy in this policy, equating it with a 
state-supported school recruiting out-of- 
state players. 

Because of this de-Catholicization of 
Catholic teams, it is now rare to see a 
player crossing himself before shooting 
a free throw. It may not be frivolous to 
suggest that this practice was responsible 
for a goodly share of the anti-Catholic 
sentiment in the land. Jack Kennedy 
might have won by a landslide in I960 
but for the fact that Catholics were, 
at that lime, still crossing themselves be¬ 
fore shooting free throws. No matter 
what devout reasons Catholics had for 
making the sign. non-Catholics (Protes¬ 
tants especially) were always convinced 
that, deep down, the free-throw shooter 
was asking God to curl it in for him. 

Says Father Charles Riepe, rector of 
the Cathedral of Mary Our Queen in Bal¬ 
timore and president of John Carroll 
School, “It's much to the good that the 
practice has largely disappeared. We had 
one kid here a couple years ago, a very 
bright, sophisticated boy, too. who was 
crossing himself before foul shots. I took 
him aside and suggested, as nicely as 
possible, that it might be wise to drop 
that. If you want to cross yourself, I told 
him, it’s the kind of thing you can do in 
private before a game—and really, once 
beforehand should be quite sufficient to 
coverall the eventualities in both halves. 
Besides, as I also told him," Father R iepe 
adds, laughing, “it looks awful when you 
do blow a free throw. Then it appears 
that God really does have it in for you 
and John Carroll.” 


The dc-mythification of sport, lead¬ 
ing to the demise of the hero, may be a 
major reason why fundamentalists have 
taken the ball from the Roman Catho¬ 
lics. In the palmy days of yore, when 
order reigned over innocent games, sport 
was uplifting and a glorious celebration, 
like the mass. Sport and the church both 
stood for authority: the reserve clause 
was no more to be challenged than meat¬ 
less Fridays. Heroes were larger than life, 
canonized as athletic saints, a comfort¬ 
able adjunct to the church’s own hagiol- 
ogy. The Roman church has always been 
perturbed by sex, and for its male ad¬ 
olescents, joining a team was considered 
the next best thing to a vow of celibacy. 
As long as budding young ladies could 
be kept in what the sisters called “Mary- 
like" clothes, and growing boys could be 
kept shagging flies and shooting set shots, 
nobody would have time to think impure 
thoughts, much less do impure things to 
one another. Anyway, that was the idea. 

Even today, arbitrary pregame foot¬ 
ball team rites are heavily laced with 
Catholic taboo and mysticism. Dr. Wil¬ 
liam Arens, the anthropologist, com¬ 
pares these peculiar ceremonial group 
devotions to “the exotic rituals of a new¬ 
ly discovered tribe.” The belief that sex 
should be avoided before a game, the 
determination to keep the players segre¬ 
gated (ideally, watching action movies), 
the participation in a final meal together 
(a shared communion of good red 
beef)—all this is highly analogous to 
churchly concepts. 

Still, it is not football but organized 
baseball that has the most Roman Cath¬ 
olic trappings. With its grand traditions, 
its constancy, its statistical litany, base¬ 
ball could be neatly comprehended by the 
church—and it was. The baseball hier¬ 
archy does not take civil government as 
its model, but has an ecclesiastical de¬ 
sign, beginning with the commissioner- 
pope, who is elected by the owners- 
curdinals, right on down to the fans- 
parishioners—indeed, the word fan is 
derived from “fanatic." The Baseball 
Hall of Fame closely approximates a 
Catholic shrine, which, of course, is ex¬ 
actly what it is called. 

How ever deep their involvement with 
athletics, Catholics have always looked 
upon them as a diversion, rather like 
Tuesday night Bingo in the parish hall. 
Certainly, sport was never viewed as any 
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sort of vehicle for conversion; athletics 
had nothing to do with theology. Foot¬ 
ball made Notre Dame a top-notch 
school, but the fact that Notre Dame was 
Catholic was quite incidental. If an athe¬ 
ist wants to play on the team, fine, give 
him the ball and never mind what he does 
with his Sunday mornings; if the best 
coach we can get is Protestant and Ara 
Parseghian wants the job, hire him. To 
Catholics, sport might be important, but 
it was never churchy. The clearest em¬ 
bodiment of Catholic athletic philosophy 
was the late Father Tom Brennan of No¬ 
tre Dame. A serious theologian, a man 
of intellect, he could also serve as pastor 
to young Irish athletes. He was a fine ath¬ 
lete himself and a whimsical man who 
enjoyed dry martinis, which would some¬ 
times lead to his conducting telephone 
conversations (presumably imaginary) 
with the devil. Sport appealed to Father 
Brennan—its joy, its fellowship and just 
because it could be so exciting. He liked 
to sit on the Irish bench, and he did not al¬ 
ways agree with the way officials saw 
matters. One night, in Evansville, he be¬ 
gan riding a referee. He got on the poor 
fellow pretty hard, but the referee was re¬ 
luctant to call a technical on a priest. In 
exasperation, he came over to Father 
Brennan, shook a finger at him and said, 
“Come on, Father, you call the Mass, 
and I'll call the game.” Catholics still 
roar appreciatively at this tale. 

In contrast to the Catholic attitude, the 
Sportians, humorless and persevering, 
appear to be attracted to sport as an 
evangelical device that can be used bald¬ 
ly and also because, as an institution, 
sport is going to hell just like the rest of 
the country. All the talk in sport is cyn¬ 
ical—of money, money, money, drugs 
and camp followers, dissension and dis¬ 
satisfaction. Sin! Today’s best-known 
white athlete is Joe Namath, whose 
womanizing and drinking are broadly 
publicized. It is said that his celebrated 
example provided some of the impetus 
for the Sportian movement. 

Sportians are out to save sport by sav¬ 
ing athletes. Once they are converted, 
they are cast as neo-crusaders. The field 
is to be an altar, the game a sacrifice. 
Paul Neumann, a Sports Ambassadors 
official who was a first-rate NBA player 
for several years, says, “A Christian is 
always keyed up before a game because 
he knows he is playing for his real coach.” 


I WVn In 'irl f 1 


Alvin Dark goes further, suggesting ev¬ 
erything he does is for the glory of Jesus 
Christ, fn the sermon in which he re¬ 
vealed Charlie Finley's fiery future. Dark 
also said, “The more we read the Bible, 
the more we begin to turn our lives over 
to the Lord. For example, I gave the Lord 
my golf game. When I dedicated my life 
... one of the first things I did was turn 
my golf game over to the Lord.” 

Jesus has been transformed, emerg¬ 
ing anew as a holler guy, a hustler, a give- 
it-100-percenter. While students of the 
new religion glumly acknowledge that 
his only known athletic performance was 
throwing the moneychangers out of the 
temple, Jesus* sad, desperate last hours 
have become a kind of Super Bowl. Wes 
NcaJ, previously with AJA. left that or¬ 
ganization to set up the Institute for 
Athletic Perfection in Prescott, Ariz. He 
has become an accepted theoretician for 
the movement; the pamphlets published 
by the institute are handed out by many 
Sportian groups. 

The new image of Jesus, the blue-chip¬ 
per, is set forth in a Neal tract entitled 
Total Release Performance, which refers 
to the brand of ball that Jesus played on 
the cross; “It was another situation that 
would reveal his winning character. 
... At any point Jesus could have 
turned back from His mission, but He 
was a winner!” To prove that Jesus had 
guts, the physical effects of being cruci¬ 
fied are described in gory detail. Appar¬ 
ently, this is to shame athletes into com¬ 
peting more intently, whatever their 
injuries, their limitations or frame of 
mind. The crucifixion becomes an ath¬ 
letic sacrament, and athletes are asked 
to be martyrs. Without equivocation, the 
Institute lists as “sin” such things as 
“failure to reach maximum athletic po¬ 
tential” and “fear of an opponent.” 

Clearly, the trickiest thing in mixing 
religion with sport is the matter of ask¬ 
ing God for victory. It is a no-no to do 
so, but, unfortunately, it is quite com¬ 
mon for athletes to get carried away and 
to pray precisely for that. “He’s just an 
overfy enthusiastic baby Christian," Bif¬ 
ly Zeoli, the inspirational chapel speaker, 
said after a pro football player came flat- 
out in pregame prayers and asked Jesus 
to give his team a win. “Please don’t get 
on him.” Zeoli, however, felt it was un¬ 
necessary to discuss the impropriety of a 
victory prayer with the player. The line 


can be a fine one. When Kermit Zarley, 
one of the outspoken Christians on the 
PGA tour, won the Canadian Open a 
few years ago, he credited his success to 
God for having found him a new driver. 
Now, if that was not quite like saying 
that God hit tee shots for Kermit Zar¬ 
ley, the implication was clear that Zarley 
won the Canadian Open because God 
hung around pro shops with him when 
he was hunting for new clubs. Regret¬ 
tably, whatever Sportianity is trying to 
project, the public often has another im¬ 
pression. Most viewers believe that teams 
assembling for a televised prayer after a 
victory are Pharisees, thanking God, 
paying Him off for getting them anoth¬ 
er big one in the W column. A poll of 
young Christian athletes, teen-agers who 
have been specifically instructed by the 
movement, asked, “What does it mean 
to be a Christian athlete?” The response 
most often received was, “To have God 
on my side.” Jesus, it seems, is coming 
across as the next best thing to a home- 
court advantage. 

At the same time, no one in the move¬ 
ment advises athletes to pray for victory. 
On the contrary, the try ethic, epitomized 
by Christ’s Total Release Performance at 
Gethsemane on Maundy Thursday, is al¬ 
most universally taught. The message is 
virtually the same all over: try your hard¬ 
est, and then, win or lose, you will not 
be in conflict with Christian tenets. The 
favorite scripture comes from Paul, who 
is heard so regularly that he has become 
rather like the Curt Gowdy of Sportian¬ 
ity—and not only because both tend to 
get windy. The essence of Paul's endorse¬ 
ment of competition and Total Release 
Performance is found in 1 Corinthians 
9:24, which quotes him thus in a modern 
paraphrase text of the New Testame t 
“Surely you know that in a race all 
the runners take part in it, but only one 
of them wins the prize. Run, then, in such 
a way as to win the prize.” Also cited reg¬ 
ularly are Paul’s familiar words from 2 
Timothy 4:7; “I have fought a good fight, 

I have finished my course, I have kept 
the faith." (Jnfortunatefy, Paul’s most di¬ 
rect statement about athletics (1 Timo¬ 
thy 4:7-8) does not fit in Sportianity, so it 
is never quoted: “. . . exercise thyself 
rather unto godliness. For bodily exer¬ 
cise profiteth little.” 

Malcolm Boyd, Episcopal priest and 
author of the best-seller Are You Ru/i- 

continued 
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How stress can deplete your 
body’s stores of water-soluble B 
and C vitamins. Stress can upset 
your body’s equilibrium. When it does, 
you may need to replace the water- 
soluble vitamins, B-complex and C. 
Unlike the fat-soluble vitamins, your 
body doesn’t stockpile these essential 
nutrients. During times of continued 
stress—when you maybe affected in 
many ways — your body may use up 
more B and C vitamins than your 
daily meals provide. 

What may cause stress. If the diet 
is inadequate, severe injury or infec¬ 
tion, chronic overwork, too many 
martini lunches, fad dieting —any one 
of these conditions may create stress 
and may cause water-soluble vitamin 
depletion. 

Why many doctors recommend 
STRESSTABS 600 High Potency 
Stress Formula Vitamins. 

STRESSTABS 600 has a single 
purpose: to help you correct a water 
soluble vitamin deficiency. With 
600 mg. of Vitamin C, and B-complex 
vitamins, high potency STRESSTABS 
600 can help restore water-soluble 
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STRESSTABS 600 satisfies your 
body’s above-normal water soluble 
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vitamins. STRESSTABS 600 also 
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Daily Allowance of natural Vitamin E. 
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ning With Me, Jesus?, replies to the try 
ethic, “If you're into triumphalism as a 
theory, then it follows that the impor¬ 
tant thing to you is to win, even if you 
camouflage that by saying that you're 
merely trying. You feel that God is on 
your side. You may not pray those 
words, but you can’t tell me it's not in 
your heart—whether it's Vietnam we’re 
talking about or Ohio State. 

“Who was that swimmer—you know, 
the Olympic guy? Yes, right—Mark 
Spitz. Isn't that funny how quickly we've 
forgotten him? I'll tell you why—I'll tell 
you when he lost all respect: at the very 
instant he reached his peak, when he 
craw'led out of the water after his last gold 
medal and said he never wanted to swim 
again. 

"What is the point of swimming, of 
doing anything, just for the sake of try¬ 
ing to win? Certainly, Jesus didn’t want 
that, and it is audacious for these guys 
to say it. In Gethsemane, and there hang¬ 
ing on the cross, Jesus didn't ask to win. 
In fact, his thoughts turned to the needs 
of others. 

"Besides, I've had enough of this try¬ 
ing nonsense. I’ve seen so many kids 
wounded by it. It is this kind of trying, 
the kind that this athletic religion teach¬ 
es, which is killing off so many men, leav¬ 
ing widows. It is very dangerous right 
now to be trying harder. It is making us 
more machinelike instead of more hu¬ 
man. We’d do better to learn how not to 
try so." 

The Sportians stick close to a you- 
and-Jesus, one-on-one theology. "Don’t 
allow your group to stray too far off 
course from the Christ theme,” the FCA 
advises its leaders (Tip No. 5). Don Cut¬ 
ler disagrees with the movement's lack 
of social concern: "If the NewTestament 
says anything, it is that this man poured 
Himself out for you, and now it is your 
responsibility to pour yourself out for 
others. It is not a question of His taking 
care of you, whatever—your having no 
obligations other than signing up for the 
big Christian team.’’ 

Sadly, lost in the shuffle, in the com¬ 
petition for dotted-line converts (sign 
here, raise your hand, send for litera¬ 
ture), is sport itself. In the process of doz¬ 
ens of interviews with people in Sportian- 
ity, not one even remotely suggested any 
direct effort was being considered to im¬ 
prove the morality of athletics. An ac- 
continued 
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Why DT Titleist’s wound construction gives you 
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tivc churchman, who has long been in¬ 
volved in pro sport, says, "The trouble 
with these people is that they worship 
sport as much as they do Jesus. They are 
so thrilled to be working with hotshot 
stars that they can see nothing wrong 
with athletics. They don’t want to. I'm 
afraid that it is not religion that has come 
into sport, but athletic groupies." 

More than a decade ago a deeply re¬ 
ligious pitcher named Allan Worthing¬ 
ton protested that he would quit the Chi¬ 
cago White Sox unless the club stopped 
stealing opponents’ signals by illegal 
means. Since that time players in all 
leagues have struck righteously for more 
money, more benefits, more power. But 
not until five months ago. when Bobby 
Hull refused to suit up for a hockey game 
in protest against the violence in his sport 
and in fear that someone might lie killed, 
has a single player dared put himself pub¬ 
licly on the line against something he con¬ 
sidered ethically remiss. 

Sportianity casts stones at players like 
Joe Namath for personal behavior. Dave 
Hannah of Athletes In Action is still an¬ 
gry that Lance Rentzel was doing work 
in Sportianity at a time when he was 
having deep psychological disturbances; 
Hannah thinks that Rentzel was incon¬ 
siderate in bringing such bad sexual pub¬ 
licity to the movement. But no one in the 
movement—much less any organiza¬ 
tion—speaks out against the cheating in 
sport, against dirty play; no one attacks 
the evils of recruiting, racism or any of 
the many other well-known excesses and 
abuses. Sport owns Sunday now. and re¬ 
ligion is content to lease a few minutes 
before the big games. Religion seems to 
have become a support force for athlet¬ 
ics. like broadcasters, trainers, cheerlead¬ 
ers and ticket-sellers. John Morley, a 
British statesman, wrote, "Where it is a 
duty to worship the sun, it is pretty sure 
to be a crime to examine the laws of 
heal." As long as it can work the terri¬ 
tory, Sportianity seems prepared to ac¬ 
cept athletics as is, more devoted to ex¬ 
ploiting sport than to serving it. 


NEXT WEEK 

For two decades the Fellowship of 
Christian Athletes , the most prominent 
organization in Sportianity, has de¬ 
pended on big-name athletes. Only now 
is it beginning to question the dubious 
implications of celebrity evangelism. 
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Swing into Action! 

...with these fast-paced, super-realistic games from Sports Illustrated! 



Leading off, there's - 

Superstar Baseball! 

• the exciting new game of strategy and tactics that lets you man¬ 
age 96 of the greatest ballplayers of all time 1 

Just think of it 1 You call all the shots for stars like Mays and 
Mathewson, Clemente and Cobb, Aaron, Ruth, Koufax, Tns 
Speaker, Tom Seaver, Honus Wagner and more We've 
"scouted" the 96 stars by computer analyzing official game- 
by-game records of their careers And we've converted all this 
information into easy-to-use Player Performance Cards that 
let you make all the moves- in the "front office” and right down 
on the field 

You put your own team together, set your lineup and batting 
order, call for the bunt, pinch-hit or steal You can wave a run¬ 
ner on to try for an extra base, or send your starter to the show¬ 
ers and signal the bullpen for your ace reliever You can even 
trade players, bring up replacements, build your own power 
house club Match the all-time NL greats against the AL and 
see which league really is best Or pit the old-timers against 
the modern stars Just imagine the dream teams you can field 
- the great man-to-man battles you can set up Ruth vs Koufax. 
Mays vs Walter Big Train” Johnson. Aaron vs Cy Young 
Or flash Ty Cobb the steal sign - and challenge the nfle arm of 
Johnny Bench 1 

Put yourself in the middle of all the super action order 
SUPERSTAR BASEBALL 1 today 



-another great game from Sports Illustrated 1 

SI has selected 18 great holes from such super courses as 
Merion, Baltusrol, Winged Foot. Augusta and Pebble Beach 
and turned them into a golfer's dream course your whole family 
will enioy playing 

The colorful course layout accurately depicts each great 
hole to scale the tees, fairways, roughs, traps, trees, water 
hazards, greens, everything 1 The game's easy-to-play system 
lets you face every golf situation imaginable — as you drive, 
pitch, chip and putt your way around this challenging course 
From tee to green you make all the decisions You line up each 
shot check your distance figure how much club you'll 


need then "let it fly 1 " Golfer or non-golfer you'll enjoy all the 
realistic action So go for the coupon and order GO FOR 
THE GREEN' now 



Emoy Ti'ack Meet! too 

TRACK MEET 1 It's like ten games in one! You pit seven of the 
world's greatest athletes (each an outstanding Olympic competi¬ 
tor or former World Record holder) against each other in the 
grueling Decathlon From the USA - Bill Toomey. Rafer John¬ 
son, Bob Mathias. Milt Campbell and the legendary Jim 
Thorpe, from Russia —Vasiley Kuznetsov, from Taiwan —C K 
Yang You assess the strengths and weaknesses of each athlete 
and devise a strategy for winning Should you play it safe in a 
particular event or go for the world record'’ Victory or defeat 
depends on you 1 Order TRACK MEET 1 today 
Sports Illustrated Games are available at all line stores that carry april house ' 
products. Ask for them by name. If you prefer, however, you may use this 
handy coupon to order games direct-by-mail from Sports Illustrated, P.0. Box 
4152, Church Street Station, New York, N.Y. 10249 

Sports Qlustrated Games 

PO Box 4152, Church Street Station. New York. N.Y 10249 
I Please send me these Sports Illustrated Games 

I _Superstar Baseball! - The new SI Major League Baseball Game I 

& $10.95 each plus 95C postage & handling 

I _Go For The Green!-The SI Golf Game @ $10.95 each plus 95C I 

postage & handling 

I _Track Meet!-The SI Track & Field Game @ S10.95 each plus 95c I 

postage & handling. 

I Two & Three Game Special Offers...Save up to $6.00. Two Game Special: | 
• Any two of the games listed above a $23.80 value for SI 9 80 postpaid ■ 
| Three Game Special All three of the games listed above a S35.70 value | 
■ for $29.70 postpaid 


city state no 

□ My check □ Money order for S_is enclosed 

Sorry - No Canadian orders can be accepted SI04I9 
















A roundup of the week April 5-11 


pro BASKETBALL— NBA: In the last week of reg¬ 
ular-season play Philadelphia beat New Orleans 
102-99 and clinched second place in the Atlantic Di¬ 
vision (and the home-court advantage in its best-of- 
thrcc vs. Buffalo, which finished Ihird) by defeating 
Kansas City 112-108 behind George McGinnis’ 38 
points. That accomplished, the 76crs snapped At¬ 
lanta's 16-game losing streak by bowing to the 
Hawks 123 109. first-place Boston, with Dave Cow- 
cits sidelined with a bruised heel, lost to Cleveland. 
Kansas City and Milwaukee. In the Celtics' 103-99 
victory over the Bullets John Havlicck celebrated 
the passing of his 36th birthday by scoring a season- 
high 38 points. Cleveland inched ahead of Wash¬ 
ington in the Central Division by beating Boston 
101 92 and New Orleans 111-97. then downed New 
York 99 94 to assure the Cavaliers of first place 
and thchomc-courtadvantagewhen they meet Wash¬ 
ington in their best-of-seven series. Milwaukee 
lost to Detroit 106-96. then became No. I in the 
ho-hum Midwest by beating Boston 106-100. In 
the Pacific. Bill Walton scored 26 points and trig¬ 
gered a second-half rally in Portland's 106-KM de¬ 
feat of Los Angeles. The Lakers' 113-98 loss to Phoe¬ 
nix put them out of the playoffs for the second 
consecutive year. Phoenix finished the season 42-40 
after downing Seattle 121-95 and will open playoff 
action against the SupcrSonics. who won the home- 
court advantage by beating Portland 132-131 to 
finish 43-39. Earlier in the week Seattle's 119-103 
win over the Golden Stale Warriors set a club rec¬ 
ord of 15 consecutive wins at home. 

ABA: San Antonio won its last regular-season game 
against Indiana 96 75 after rain poured through the 
roof of the HcmisFair Arena, causing a 36-minute 
delay and necessitating special safety rules because 
of the slippery floor—no fast breaks and no press¬ 
ing defenses. In that contest Janies Silas scored 26 
points, giving him a season iota! of 2.000. The Spurs 
bowed to the Nets in their first playoff game 116 101 
as Julius Erving scored 31 points and Al Skinner 
ram: up a career high of 25. In the third quarter 
Silas chipped his ankle and will be out for the rest 
of the year. In the second game of the best-of-seven 
set, New York was blown out by San Antonio 
105-79. Erving was again voted league MVP by the 
players (he and George McGinnis tied for the hon¬ 
or last year) and led scorers for the third time in 
four seasons with a 29.3 .oeraee. Indiana's I > Huse 
set league records in assists (689) and steals (346). 
The Nets were the leaders in defense, despite hav¬ 
ing allowed 108.83 points per game, and the Nug¬ 
gets were the offense champs with a 121.87 average. 

BOWLIN5 BILLY HARDWICK, a 17-timc PBA ti- 
tlist, won his first major crow n since 1969, the $80,- 
000 Monro-Mafic Open, in Toledo, beating Ernie 
Schlcgel 235 -206. 


boxing —British heavyweight champion RICHARD 
DUNN knocked out West Germany's Bcrntl Au¬ 
gust in the third round in London to win the vacant 
European title nnd qualify for a title fight with Mu¬ 
hammad Ali in Munich on May 24. 


dog shows —CH. DERSADE BOBBY'S GIRL, the 
top-winning Sealyham terrier in the history of the 
breed in America, was named best in the 85th show 
of the United Kennel Club at Montreal. 


PRO footba'.l —Tampa Bay opened the 41st NFL 
college draft by picking Oklahoma's All-America 
Defensive End LEROY SFLMON. A total of 487 
players were drafted in a two-day session overshad¬ 
owed by deals involving Calvin Hill. Larrv Csonka, 
Paul Warfield and Jim Plunkett (page 72). 


GOLF —RAY FLOYD Won the Masters in Augusta, 
Ga.. his 17-under-par 271 matching the record set 
by Jack Nicklaus in 1965. Ben Crenshaw- came in 
second with a 279 (page JS). 

In Tokyo, defending champion JANE BLALOCK 
rallied from six strokes behind with a final-round 
69 to win the fourth World Ladies tournament with 
a 228, one stroke belter than Yukiko Toriyama of 


GYMNASTICS—PETER KORMAN. 19. of New Ha¬ 
ven. Conn., scored 54.80 points to win the gold 
medal in the Champions All tournament at Wem¬ 
bley. England. THEODORA UNGURLANU or 
Rumania took the women's gold medal with 38.55. 


HOCKEY NHL: Maybe the essays on playoff op¬ 
ponents that Islander Coach Al Arbour requires his 
players to write weren't a factor, but the New York¬ 
ers beat Vancouver twice in a row in their prelim¬ 
inary best-of-three Stanley Cup scries and meet 
Buffalo in the besl-cf-sevcn quarterfinals. The Is¬ 


landers' clinching 3-1 win over the Canucks came 
when Garry Howatt scored to break a I I tie; 32 
seconds later Clark Gillies got the final goal. The 
Sabres won Games 2 and 3 of their series with St. 
Louis, sending the Blues home for the summer and 
Buffalo onward and upward. Pittsburgh lost more 
litdii ns series vvitn Toronto when Syl Apps tore lig¬ 
aments in his left knee, and Boston will have to start 
its Stanley Cup war without Bobby Orr. whose in¬ 
jured knee will prevent him from playing. 


WHA: Asa last regular-season lesson for the young¬ 
sters. 48-year-old Gordie Howe scored the tie-break¬ 
ing goal on a power play in Houston’s 8-5 defeat of 
Phoenix. Thirly-seven-ycar-old Bobby Hull scored 
three goals to give him a season total of 53—the 
ninth time in his career he reached the 30-goal pla¬ 
teau —as Winnipeg beat Calgary 5-3 in the Jets’ final 
game. In a best-of-five preliminary, the Roadrunncrs 
overcame San Diego 3-2 on Del Hall's 20-foot back¬ 
hander 31 seconds into overtime, but then lost to 
the Mariners4-2, tying the scries l-l. The other pre¬ 
liminary was won by New England, which racked 
up Cleveland 5-3, 6-1 and 3-2. In the two best-of- 
seven quarterfinals under way, Calgary beat Que¬ 
bec 3-1 and 8-4 to lead that series 2-0 and W innipeg 
won its first two games against Edmonton 7-3 and 


MOTOR SPORTS DAVID PEARSON drove his 
Mercury to a five-length victory over Buddy Baker 
in the Rebel 500 at Darlington, S.C. 

skiing —Swedish World Cup champion INGEMAR 
STENMAKK won his first gian: slalom title in the 
National Alpine championships at Are. Sweden, 
beating runner-up Torsten Jakobsson by almost live 

tennis -Mexico's Raul Ramirez twisted his ankle 
and defaulted to JOHN NEWCOMBE in the sixth 
game of the lift It set of the WCT Avis Challenge 
Cup match in Kcauhou-Kona. Hawaii. Ncwcombe 
won the S 10.000 winner-take-all round-robin match 
6-4, 6-1, 3-6, 5-7, 3-2 retired. 

New Zealand's ONNY PARUN upset Cliff Drys- 
dalc 7 6, 6-3 to win the WCT tournament in Jo- 

HAROLD SOLOMON upended defending cham¬ 
pion Ken Rosewall 6-4. 1-6. 6-1 to win the River 
Oaks WCT tournament in Houston. 

TRACK & FIELD—The UNIVERSITY OF TENNES¬ 
SEE 880-yard relay team of Lamar Pieyor, Ronnie 
Harris. Jerome Morgan and Reggie Jones equaled 
the world record of 1:21.7 at the Dogwood Relays 
in Knoxville. 

MILEPOSTS ATTAINED: By JAMbS E.TARJAN. 
24. of Sherman Oaks, Calif., the title of internation¬ 
al grandmaster, chess' highest permanently con¬ 
ferred ranking. Of slightly over 100 grandmasters 
in the world. Tarjart is the 12th American. 

HIRED: As basketball coach at Tulane. ROY 
DANFORTH. 40. after 12 years at Syracuse, eight 
of them as head coach, in which he compiled a 148-71 

HIRED: DON DeVOE, 34. as basketball coach at 
the University of Wyoming, after five years at Vir¬ 
ginia Tech, where his Gobblers were 88-45. 
HIRED: DARRYL ROGERS. 40. as football 
coach at Michigan State. In his three years at San 
Jose State Rogers' record was 22-9-3. Also at MSU. 
Montana's JUD HEATHCOTE. 48. was hired to 
replace fired basketball coach Gus Ganakas. 
RESIGNED: With more than two years remaining 
on his contract, EMILE FRANCIS, former coach 
and general manager of the New York Rangers, as 
vice-president of the club he had been associated 
with for 16 years. 

SENTENCED: COLONEL JERZY PAWLOW- 
SK I. 43. by a military court in Poland lo 25 years in 
prison for spying. The Polish army officer won a 
gold medal in fencing in the 1968 Olympics. 
SIGNED: By the Atlanta Braves, free agent ANDY 
MESSERSMITH. to a reported three-year SI mil¬ 
lion contract. 

DIED: Boxer CHUCK WILBURN. 22. of Cleve¬ 
land; in Sydney. Wilburn never regained conscious¬ 
ness after being knocked out in the 10th round of 
his light welterweight bout with Elector Thompson 
of Australia. 


FACES HIM 




johnny jones, a se¬ 
nior at Lampasas (Tex¬ 
as) High long-jumped 
24-y 4 \ ran a 9.3 100 
heat, a 47.0 440 heat, a 
9.2 100 final, a 47.8 440 
final just eight minutes 
later and a 45.8 mile re¬ 
lay anchor leg- -all in 
one day at the Bluebon¬ 
net Relays at Brown- 
wood, Texas. 



BILL MacDONALD, a 

senior at La Sierra High 
in Carmichael. Calif., 
was co-captain of the 
school's 12-0 water 
polo team which won 
its first league champi¬ 
onship in 21 years. 
MacDonald scored 43 
of the team's 103 goals, 
and had 19 assists and 
20 steals. 



DENISE BUCHHEISTER, 16, a junior al Wash¬ 
ington High in Cedar Rapids, won the Iowa 
high school trampoline championship at the 
State gymnastics meet for the third consecutive 
year. Her brother doug, 19. a sophomore at 
the University of Missouri, won the same title 
three years in a row when he competed for 
Washington. Denise and Doug also have both 
been Iowa high school diving champions. De¬ 
nise is the current titlcholder while Doug is the 
Big Eight champion oil' the one-meter and three- 
meter boards. 



JOEL BENJAMIN, of 

Brooklyn, ranked first 
in the nation in the un¬ 
der-13s by the U.S. 
Chess Federation, be¬ 
came the first 11-year- 
old to reach the rank of 
expert (just below mas¬ 
ter), and is the youngest 
to play in the Manhat¬ 
tan Chess Club's cham¬ 
pionship tournament. 



mitzi cain, of Middlc- 
bury (Vt.) College, won 
the Eastern Collegiate 
cross-country skiing 
crown, led Middlebury 
to the National Wom¬ 
en’s Collegiate Ski title 
and finished third in the 
20 kilometers at the 
U.S. Ski Association's 
National Nordic cham¬ 
pionships. 
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LAST YEAR'S MASTERS 

Sir: 

Your article on Johnny Miller previewing 
the Masters (Johnny Came Lately, April 5) 
was outstanding. I am pleased you chose 
Miller, as opposed to Tom Weiskopf or Jack 
Nicklaus, to show the character and inten¬ 
sity of the pro golfer. Nicklaus is the most 
consistent golfer ever, but at his best Miller 
is the best. 

Geoff Kay 

Springfield, Va. 

Sir: 

I do not like golf. I rarely read articles 
about the sport. However, I read the article 
on last year's Masters tournament. Sarah Pi- 
Icggi is to be commended. She took the bore¬ 
dom out of the game. 

Dan Schuchat 

Washington, D.C. 

VARIATIONS ON INDIANA'S VICTORY 

Sir: 

Oklahoma shattered your cover jinx by 
winning the national college football cham¬ 
pionship in spite of your prcscason cover and 
No. I prediction. 

Indiana won the college basketball cham¬ 
pionship in spite of a No. 1 rating and two 
covers, one in the prcscason and the other 
on the eve of the NCAA finals. 

Michigan was the victim in each of the ti¬ 
tle games. You can repay the Wolverines by 
putting them on your now (apparently) 
harmless cover next September. 

Randall J. Petrides 

South Bend, Ind. 

Sir: 

As the developer of the Offense Efficiency 
Rating system, better known as the OER, I 
charted the NCAA final between Indiana 
and Michigan. After trailing 35-29 at the 
half, Indiana went on to produce what I be¬ 
lieve to be the most awesome half of offen¬ 
sive firepower ever. The Hoosicrs scored a 
mammoth 57 points on 37 possessions for 
an OER (points per possession) of 1.54. This 
easily surpasses the first-half rating of 1.32 
ppp achieved by Ohio State when it defeat¬ 
ed California 75-55 in the 1960 NCAA final. 

During its first 26 possessions of the sec¬ 
ond half of the 1976 classic, Indiana poured 
an amazing 44 points through the nets for a 
super OER of 1.69 points for every trip down 
the floor. And during one stretch of 13 pos¬ 
sessions, midway through the half, the Hoo- 
siers burned the nets with 24 points for an 
almost perfect OER of 1.85 ppp. 


Having observed thousands of basketball 
games and having charted many hundreds, 
f would not hesitate to call this the most ef¬ 
ficient, best-played half I have ever seen. 

Paul R. Keller 

Delaware, Ohio 
Sir: 

Every Jan. 2 a few fans take pen in hand 
to remind the nation of another Big Ten fold. 
It seems only fair that on this March 30 two 
Big Ten fans take pen in hand to ask what 
happened to California and Eastern basket¬ 
ball. 

As for Bobby Knight, if there is a better 
coach we'd like to know who he is. 

Henry Herreman 
Steven Seidler 

Mishawaka, Ind. 

WHAT KENTUCKY BROUGHT HOME 

Sir: 

Your in-depth look at this year’s Nation¬ 
al Invitation Tournament MVP, Cedric 
(Cornbread) Maxwell, and his supporting 
cast at the University of North Carolina at 
Charlotte ( What's That Name Again? March 
29), whose fairy talc ended just a bit pre¬ 
maturely, was interesting. Seldom does an 
unknown rise up and challenge the big boys 
and survive to tell about it. 

My only objection to your NIT coverage 
is that you failed to recognize the achieve¬ 
ment of the champions, the Kentucky Wild¬ 
cats. Here was a team that had lost four start¬ 
ers to graduation from last year's NCAA 
runner-up team and then lost its fifth, Rick 
Robey, to a knee injury midway through the 
season. Kentucky had a 10-10 record on Feb. 
14, and then went on to win 10 consecutive 
contests, the final one against UNCC. 

David B. Johnson 

Louisville 

FOR HOCKEY, IT’S MINNESOTA 

Sir: 

As a season-ticket holder to the games of 
two hockey teams in the Twin City area, I 
was amazed to see that your only mention 
of the Minnesota Gophers winning the 
NCAA hockey title was a three-line para¬ 
graph in For the Record (April 5). In the 
same issue you had a fine article on the world 
curling championship, won by the Hibbing 
(Minn.) rink (Winning One for the Skip). 
You also had an article earlier in the year 
about youth hockey in Minnesota. So how 
can you quit now? 

Three players on this year's championship 
Gopher team have already signed pro con¬ 


tracts, and the best young pro prospect, Reed 
Larson, is expected to go in the first round 
of the NHL draft. 

Forrest Stanford 

Richfield, Minn. 

WORDS TO THE WISE (CONT.) 

Sir: 

I thoroughly enjoyed Frank Deford's 
Booktalk column (March 8 )dealingwith the 
omnipresent “you know" (usually pro¬ 
nounced “y’know"). Those of us who teach 
courses in oral communication arcinundated 
with that phrase, which is characteristic of 
the speech not only of athletes, but also of 
many young people. 

In my efforts to impress on my students 
the desirability of at least trying to eliminate 
the habit, I wrote this poem (?), which has 
made my advice at least more interesting 
than the usual efforts. 

WITH, Y'KNOW, APOLOGIES TO. 
Y’KNOW, DR. SEUSS 
Beware . if you can, of the intrusive r. 

Of the semi-vowel that is not up to par. 

And do all you are able to shun and avoid 
The intemperate use of a blasphemous woid. 
But of all the speech errors you should try to 
forgo 

By far the most vicious is the pernicious "you 
know." 

It appears like a virus, infecting each clause; 
It's a virulent strain of the vocalized pause. 

It means — y’know — nothing, but it keeps 
sneaking in, 

'Til It's clearly become our far worst speak¬ 
ing sin. 

It's extremely distracting to hear that same 
flow 

Of vapid verbosity—it will drive you y'know. 

Oh, it's — y'know—nothing vital, but we arc 
sinking low 

When can't — y'know—say a sentence 

without saying "y'know." 

Vicious, pernicious, not at all delicious; 
Omnipresent, incessant, really unpleasant; 
Intrusive, abusive, it makes you feel woo- 

Tin speaking, of course, of the awful "you 
know." 

William R. DeMougeot 
Professor of Speech Communication 
North Texas Stale University 
Denton, Texas 

TENNIS’ BUDDY 

Sir: 

Your article on Bud Collins ( Bald Fads 
from the Boston Hacker, April 5) could have 
been written 25 years ago—only the people 
continued 
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The world’s finest portable typewriter 
and the ribbon that’s stealing the show. 




The introduction of our Smith-Corona® 
cartridge ribbons has caused quite a stir. 
Understandably. 

Snap! Now a worn ribbon can be replaced 
by a fresh ribbon in just 3 seconds. 

And with the development of a variety 


look of executive typewriting), and correction 
cartridges that correct errors in a snap, our 
cartridge ribbons have ushered in a far more 
flexible system of typing. 

But while everyone is making a fuss over 
our cartridge, you should know that we spent 
a great deal of time fussing over our cartridge 
typewriter. 

In fact, purchase this number-one-selling 
electric portable and you'll receiveatypcwriter 
engineered to the same standards that helped 
Smith-Corona steal the show.. .long before 
cartridges came along. 


of color cartridges, film cartridges (for the 

SMITH-CORONA 









THE END OF THE 


AFTER-DINNER SPEECH. 

Nothing wakes up an audience like the stars of the world 
of sports. And the Sports Illustrated Speakers Bureau offers 
you a star-studded lineup of 2.000 of the greatest athletes 
in the world. 

Whether you're planning an award banquet for 400 insur¬ 
ance agents or 40 local Little Leaguers, we've got some¬ 
one who'd be happy to talk to you. 

Contact Keith Morris, Director, SI Athletes Service Program, 
(212)5 56-3338 ._ 

Change of 
Address & 
Order Form 

If you’re moving, please let us know 4 weeks in advance. 


Attach your present mailing label 


Mail to: SPORTS ILLUSTRATED, Time & Life Building, Chicago, Illinois 60611 

For even faster service on this or other matters concerning your subscription- 
billing, renewal, complaints, additional subscriptions—call toll free 

800 - 621-8200 

(In Illinois 800-972-8302) 

One year subscription in the United States. Canada, Puerto Rico, and the Caribbean 
Islands is $16. Military personnel anywhere in the world, $14. All others. $20. 


City State Zip 

To order SI, check box: □ new G renewal 
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around him have changed. At Baldwin-Wal- 
lace College he was a lovable character whose 
biting wit was often employed to take our 
nonathletic detractors, with their acerbic- 
tastes, down a peg. His enthusiasm, encour¬ 
agement and love of all sports always made 
us varsity athletes think we were much bet¬ 
ter than we really were. That alone made him 
a joy to have around. 

Robert A. Leslie 

Cincinnati 

Sir: 

Hats olT to Donald Dale Jackson for his 
portrayal of Bud Collins. The “Boston 
Hacker" is one of the most vivacious and 
provocative announcers in the sports world. 
Jackson has astutely confirmed my belief in 
Collins' dedication to his work and the flair 
for tennis that his broadcasts convey. 

Rob Hamilton 

Hamilton, N.Y. 

LESSONS FROM MICA CREEK (CONT.) 

Sir: 

Concerning the letters (March 22) in re¬ 
sponse to your article on the Mica Creek 
Dam project (When They Build Without a 
Blueprint, Feb. 23), I had to read the com¬ 
ments by Jonathan Polhamus several times 
in order to be sure of what he was saying. I 
knew people like him existed, but I thought 
they were all working for the U.S. Army 
Corps of Engineers. 

Polhamus says the “conservation at all 
cost” ethic appears throughout the article. 
Has he ever stopped to think that if we had 
practiced a little conservation at a small cost 
throughout the last 100 years, we might not 
be in the jam we are in today? We wouldn't 
be running low on most fossil fuels, for one 
thing. If we had slowed down a little, per¬ 
haps we would have more of our wilderness 
areas left untouched, and fewer endangered 
species. 

Some people don't seem to care about 
deer, bear, moose and waterfowl. They aren't 
worth enough on the open market. You can¬ 
not convert them into fuel, light a house with 
them or turn them into lumber to build more 
houses. After the animals have been de¬ 
stroyed in one area, these people think they 
can just go on to the next area and start the 
process all over again. As long as they have 
an unlimited supply of gas for under S2 a 
gallon, can have an all-electric home and can 
take a four-lane highway to the dark side of 
the moon and back, they arc happy. 

We can sec the results of building without 
a plan all around us. 

Peter K. Lawton 

Doylestown, Pa. 


Address editorial mail to Sports Illustratld, 
Time & Liee Building, Rockefeller Center, New 
York, N.Y, 10020. 
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152 reasons why 


If you travel a lot you know the 
kinds of surprises we're talking about. 
Like lost reservations, lumpy beds and 
prices that inflate overnight. 

At over 1,700 Holiday Inn hotels 
and motels we’ve eliminated these 
kinds of surprises by setting up a 
tough, thorough code of 152 standards. 

A room with no surprises. 

When you pull into a Holiday Inn 
location, you know what's waiting for 



you. A big comfortable bed (1) with 
fresh sheets (2) and soft pillows (3). 
Your room will be in top condition 
(4-5), and so will the equipment in it 
(6). There will be a comfortable sofa or 
lounge chair for you to relax in (7). 
and a free TV (8). We've got 49 other 
standards (9-57) that just coyer your 
bedroom and bath. Things like the 
thickness of your carpet, the required 
number of hangers, the condition of 
your individual year-round tempera¬ 
ture control, the firmness of your 
mattress, the soap, the towels and the 
all-over cleanliness of every square 
inch of your room. 

We don't cook up surprises. 

We don’t make wild promises 
about our restaurants. Just that you’ll 
get a tasty, nourishing meal (58), 
presented appetizingly (59). Our meats, 
vegetables and desserts are top quality 



(60) and will be served the way you 
ordered them. 7 other restaurant regu¬ 


lations (61-67) mean you get good food 
and prompt service in clean surround 
ings. We are very finicky about our 
glasses and silverware and tables and 
restrooms, even our kitchen floors. 
Everything. 


Service without surprises. 



Is it possible that no one would 
ever be surprised by anything in a 
Holiday Inn room or restaurant? Our 
Innkeepers and Food and Beverage 
Managers are going to try. They are 
required to know our rules inside out 
(68). Each is a graduate of extensive 
training at the multi-million-dollar 
Holiday Inn University (69) 
and is required to take re¬ 
fresher courses every year. 

Holiday Inn employees 
receive specialized training 
too. They've got 12 rules 
of their own to live 
up to (70-81). Includ¬ 
ing being well- 
groomed and 
courteous and 
offering you at 
least 11 hours of 
continuous 
room serv¬ 
ice daily, 

and being able to 
refer you to a baby 
or a dentist or a doctor quickly. 


Don't look for surprises 
in our lobby. 

They’re tough to come by. Our 
lobbies are neat and uncluttered (82) 
with plenty of helpful information 
from an area map and schedules (83) 
to brochures on attractions (84). 
There’s even a church directory (85). 
Plus six other standards (86-91) that 
deal only with keeping the lobby clean, 
comfortable and safe. 

Some other things that 
won't surprise you. 

Free Holiday Inn swimming pools 
(92) are well-maintained (93-96). And 
we have standards that cover things 
like hallways, mechanical rooms, and 
storage rooms (97-99). 

There arc 13 more standards (100- 
112) that cover miscellaneous items, 
from housekeeping supplies to parking 
space to security. 

Our unsurprising prices. 

We offer reasonable rates and we 
stick to them. 3 regulations (113-115) 
assure that. We also guarantee the 
American 
Express Card 
will be wel¬ 
comed for 
payment of 
your room 
and meals. 

So don’t leave home without it. If you 
don’t already have an American 
Express Card, there’s an application in 
every Holiday Inn roorh. And children 
under 12. when they're in the same 
room as their parents and require no 
rollawav beds, are always free. 

IVobably the most important rule 
of all is that every inn is inspected 
several times each 
year to make sure it 
iives up to the 151 
other rules (152). 

Stay with us soon. 

And give us a chance 
not to surprise you. 
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the best surprise is 
no surprise. 




Kings, 17 mg. "tar." 1.3 mg. nicotine; Longs. 17 mg. "tar," 1.2 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette. FTC Report Nov. 75 














